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EDITORIAL 


With this issue, The Carrollian enters the second year of its existence amid 
continuing congratulations for its style and contents. As before, we are 
providing an interesting blend of topics. 

It is with great satisfaction that we offer to our readers an article by the 
only man alive today who was once mentioned by C.L.Dodgson. Dr J.F.A. 
Mason, known to readers as joint author, with Geoffrey Bill, of Christ 
Church and Reform, zs Emeritus Professor of History and former 
Librarian of Christ Church. His knowledge of Christ Church matters ts 
phenomenal, and many of us have benefited from his expertise over the 
years. Dodgson once referred to the Curator of Common Room in a 
hundred years time. Dr Mason was that man. Our author’s work as a 
mathematician has long been a neglected area of research, and we are 
honoured to have an article from the acknowledged expert in this field, 
Professor Francine Abeles. What she writes on the subject of Dodgson’s 
version of pari-mutuel betting will be of interest to mathematicians and 
non-mathematicians alike. 

Dr Jaqueline Labbe’s contribution is based on her excellent lecture given 
at the University of Sunderland’s Carroll Centenary Conference, and 
Professor Sho Hara’s is based on material provided for the exhibition of the 
Lovett Collection in Japan. It 1s appropriate that these should be made 
generally available through the pages of The Carrollian. 

It is good to welcome to The Carrollian the former editor of 
Jabberwocky, Dr Selwyn Goodacre, who has collaborated with Edward 
Wakeling, editor of Lewis Carroll’s Diaries, in research on Harry Furniss. 
A detailed study of Lewis Carroll entries in Notes and Queries from 
August Imholtz Jnr., and the transcript of a unique recording of 
recollections by a child friend of Lewis Carroll, complete the original 
articles in this issue. These are, as usual, rounded off by thought-provoking 
letters from our readers. 

Anne Clark Amor 
Editor 


C.L. DODGSON AT CHRIST CHURCH 
by J. EA. Mason 


Of all Oxford Colleges Christ Church (‘the House’) can safely be regarded 
as an anomaly. It was for 320 years a College subsumed in a Cathedral, governed 
not by those senior members (Students, i.e. Fellows and Professors) responsible 
for the instruction of junior members but by an Anglican and partly professorial 
Cathedral Chapter located in the midst of the College. This was the position 
when the young C.L. Dodgson began academic life at Christ Church in 1851. It 
was perhaps easier for him to take anomaly in his stride because he had heard 
all about it from his father, who more than twenty years earlier had surely been 
an undergraduate, for over nine years (1818 - May 1828) a Student and in 1825, 
if only briefly, a tutor. The old order was about to change, and with young 
Dodgson’s help; but he himself is a disappointing source for the nature of ‘the 
old’ Christ Church. Diary 1 for his three years as an undergraduate has not 
survived. 

I propose to look at C.L. Dodgson’s life at Christ Church in five successive 
periods, according to the differences in status which marked each: his years as 
an undergraduate (1851-4) in the last years of Dean Gaisford’s rule; his years as 
a Student (1855-67) before the Christ Church (Oxford) Act of 1867; his first 
fourteen years (1867-81) as a member of the new Governing Body established by 
that Act; his years (1882-92) as Curator of the Christ Church Common Room; 
and lastly his final years as a Student for life. Christ Church was undergoing 
constant change during Dodgson’s time - as it still is. The view of ‘Oxford’ as 
an unchanging monument is quite wrong, and surely cannot survive much more 
introspection and governmental interference and treachery. Another result of 
this sequence is to stress the importance of the Dean of Christ Church and of 
changes in that post in 1855 and at the end of 1891. 

When Dodgson matriculated the University and Colleges were hierarchical 
in outlook and organisation, and dominated by the clergy; there were no women 
members; the system of instruction was arranged on the basis of the lecture 
class and not the tutorial. When Dodgson died the tutorial had triumphed and 
the senior membership of the University was to a much smaller extent clerical 
than it had been; women had been admitted, but not to the older colleges; it 
was still essential to know who was who in the hierarchy. 


' E.G.W. Bill and J.EA. Mason, Christ Church and Reform (Oxford, 1970) describe both ‘old Christ 
Church’ and the events leading to the establishment of a new order in 1867. I am grateful co the present 
Dean of Christ Church (Dr John Drury), Professor Morton Cohen, Dr Geoffrey Bill, and Mrs Judith 
Curthoys for their interest and helpful advice. 


J. 1851 - 54 

Dodgson’s first Dean, Thomas Gaisford, and his successor, the lexicographer 
Dean Liddell, were the greatest Greek scholars ever to rule Christ Church. The 
list of Gaisford’s works in the Dictionary of National Biography shows 33 items 
published between 1805 and 1854, including important editions of ancient 
texts. He was a Curator of the Bodleian Library and a delegate of the Oxford 
University Press, of both of which he was a staunch supporter. As Dean he had 
a less attractive reputation; he was probably the rudest Dean Christ Church 
ever had, notorious for the brusque vehemence and brevity of some of his 
rejoinders.* To a parent who sent a letter of complaint he wrote ‘Dear Sir, Such 
letters as yours are a great annoyance to your obedient servant, T. Gaisford.’ To 
the Student son of a canonical colleague, Frank Buckland, owner of an eagle 
which he allowed to enter the Cathedral, Gaisford said sharply “Mr Buckland, 
either that bird goes or you do’. But Gaisford’s rudeness was not confined to 
relatively lowly persons. The Marquess of Chandos (who had five hyphenated 
surnames) told the Dean that he wanted to stay up. “Do you wish it?’ ‘Yes.’ 
‘Does your tutor wish it? ‘Yes.’ ‘But I do not wish it so you cant. Good 
morning.’ At another stage in Chandos’ career there was another exchange: ‘I see 
you are a Nobleman? And dine, I suppose, at the Noblemen’s table?’ “Yes, Mr 
Dean.’ ‘And I suppose you have fish, meat and a good dinner?’ ‘No, Mr Dean, 
I wish to economize, and sometimes have only a mutton chop’, to which 
Gaisford retorted ‘I hope that this will be the last time that a Nobleman will dine 
off a mutton chop at the Noblemen’s table, in my Hall’. (Chandos’ father was 
trying - vainly - to avoid the need to sell off Stowe, and the Nobleman’s table 
adjoined the Canons’, the indulgence allowed at which might have become | 
obvious by juxtaposition.) Chandos had matriculated in 1841, but Gaisford had 
shown brusqueness long before, and to a still higher authority. When in 1812 the 
Prime Minister, Lord Liverpool, had offered him the Regius Chair of Greek, with 
compliments on his learning, Gaisford had replied ‘My Lord, I have received 
your letter and accede to its contents. Yours, T.G.’ Gaisford did not change with 
the years; in 1850 he alone, of all Oxford Heads of Houses, refused to answer the 
requests of the first Oxford University Commission for information; and we owe 
yet another anecdote to a recent (1997) biography of the Manxman T.E. Brown, 
who in 1846, when told by Gaisford that he had gained admission to Christ 
Church as a Servitor, thought the dean ‘the surliest old man’ he had ever met.? 
(Perhaps Gaisford, himself the author of a later entry in The Oxford Dictionary of 
Quotations, saw in Brown the future author of another, ‘A garden is a lovesome 


thing, God wot...) 


2. The anecdotes which follow were collected in Fikasmos, viii (1997), kindly brought to my attention 


by Gaisford’s present successor as Regius Professor of Greek, Professor PJ. Parsons. 


> D. Winterbottom, The Achievement of T.E. Brown, (1997), p.35. 
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West Front of Christ Church 


‘Characters’ tend to attract affection, and Dodgson felt some for Gaisford, 
as his diary comment on his death shows: 
This day died our old Dean, respected by all, and I believe regretted by very 
many - only Saturday last he was with Mr Gordon and myself in the Library, 
putting away the new books, and apparently in perfect health. (2 June 1855) 
What was Christ Church like in Dodgson’s undergraduate years? If we turn 
to a fictional description by one of his contemporaries, W.D. Arnold (a son of 
Arnold of Rugby), in a novel, Oakfield (1854), we will be misled: about 1850 
the hero 
went up to Oxford as a student of Christ Church. There his outward life 
was one of rare and awful happiness. In that wonderful society, where, for 
three years, an income of £200 a year can command all the pleasures which 
wealth and the highest civilisation alone confer elsewhere; where common 
respectability is a pass to the flower of English society; where the regularity 
and cheerful monotony of monastic life are combined with the manly energy, 
the rare independence, the luxurious refinement, which are so characteristic 
of our modern English universities, - the days of his youth were spent. 
This, especially the reference to ‘the monastic life’, does not ring true; so for 
a description of the real Christ Church towards the end of Gaisford’s reign, four 
years before Dodgson’s arrival, we can turn instead to a letter written by one old 


Etonian member of the House, the Marquess of Dufferin (later Viceroy of India) 
to a school contemporary, D.C. Fitzgerald-de Ros (later 22nd Baron de Ros) 

There is an immense deal of formality and etiquette mixed with the manners 

of a school; so that it is hard to conduct yourself decently.... In winter chapel 

is at 8 (during summer at 7) after chapel we breakfast. At 9 one has some 

lecture or other to go to. At 2 men begin to turn out for exercise, at 5 we 

dine, directly after dinner wine parties are given and about eleven or twelve 

we go to bed... There are two lectures a day and they last an hour each.... 

There are numerous clubs, some literary, others convivial.... These wine 

parties last a couple or sometimes 3 hours. After wine we amuse ourselves 

at chess, whist, music or reading as we fancy.... I had no idea until I came to 

Oxford how far Tractarian principles had spread.... You know Pusey is a 

canon of Christ Church. He is a most miserable man to look at, has 

miserable health, and has lost many children. The dean Gaisford has got a 

very bad name for incivility, but J do not think he is so bad as he is reported 

... there are college examinations at the end of every term. Ifa man has been 

irregular or boisterous without having committed any extraordinary breach 

of discipline these examinations are made a handle of and he is ejected. 

Dufferin’s thoughts were not systematic; but they do reveal much about 

Christ Church in Dean Gaisford’s last years and Dodgson’s earliest ones. The 
writer does not say much about authority; but he does mention the Dean and 
one Canon, Pusey, the latter not as one of the governors of the House but as the 
leader of a great party in the Church; he does not mention his own or any other 
tutor. The stress on the similarity between school and College is striking, and is’ 
paralleled by reminiscences of other junior members; the move from one sort of 
class at school to another at University, though the later one was dignified by 
the name of lecture, and the identity between the books studied in each, 
doubtless made for boredom and satiety, especially as the demands made on the 
undergraduate and indeed on the tutor by the system were limited (if the 
undergraduate so chose) to two hours lecture each day. However, Dufferin is 
clear that there were penalties for poor performance and that these depended 
on the outcome of Collections, the end-of-term examinations in Hall.’ In this 
century ‘Collections’ are in effect the occasion at the end of term where an 
undergraduate’s termly tutorial report is read out to him and he may be given 
an opportunity to explain or explain away its criticisms. Until the late 19th 
century Collections’ were a long-drawn out trial, an actual examination where 
one’s skills and knowledge of prescribed classical texts might be tested by the 
dean who for most of the 19th century was a great Greek scholar, and rustication 


‘5th Baron (later 1st Marquess) Dufferin to E.F. de Ros (Northern Ireland Record Office). 
*- The system is explained by E.G.W. Bill, Education at Christ Church, Oxford, 1988, esp. Appendix I 
(‘Specimens of Collections’). It is hoped to publish the Collection Reports on C.L. Dodgson himself. 
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might be ordered. The labour of examination was divided between the Dean and 
Sub-Dean, one of the Canons who was the Dean's deputy. From 1852 to 1877 
this was Archdeacon C.C. Clerke, once an undergraduate of the House, who was 
so much milder than either dean of his time that the victims queued to be dealt 
with by him if they possibly could. Dufferin goes out of his way to defend 
Gaisford from the charge of incivility which was often made against him (though 
not by Dodgson, and not by all members of Christ Church). 

Dufferin’s picture of undergraduate life is well-supported by other evidence: 
its background was that until the 1880s there was no Junior Common Room at 
Christ Church or any other College; hence the stress on afternoon exercise 
(which included hunting, not mentioned by Dufferin) and evening indulgence 
in undergraduates’ rooms. Above all, Dufferin makes no reference to 
undergraduate use of Christ Church Library, one of the most remarkable 
collegiate libraries in the kingdom: the curriculum did not require resort to its 
riches. 

II. 1855 - 67 

Dodgson spent the years between graduation and the autumn of 1867 
among rumblings of reform and attempts - first tentative and then more 
radical - to achieve it. On 31st August 1850 the Crown had appointed a 
Commission of seven members to enquire into ‘the State, Discipline, Studies and 
Revenues’ of ‘our’ University of Oxford, and the Colleges thereof, and to report 
thereon within two years. Among those appointed was the Revd H.G. Liddell, 
former undergraduate of Christ Church and then Headmaster of Westminster; 
the Secretary was the Revd A.P. Stanley, a graduate of Balliol College and Liddell’s 
friend. Between October 1850 and April 1852 the Commission met no fewer 
than 87 times; Liddell missed only one meeting. There was a Report in April 
1852, and an Act in 1854; the Act set up a body of executive commissioners 
which studied the Colleges and issued Ordinances for the future governance of 
individual Colleges; the Ordinances for Christ Church were issued in 1858.° 

It is unlikely that the young C.L. Dodgson knew much about the detail of 
these protracted proceedings; but they were soon to impinge upon his life. On 
Christmas Eve 1852, on the nomination of Dr Pusey, then the second senior 
Canon, he had been named a Student of Christ Church and his name entered on 
the roll of Students, in accordance with time-honoured practice. This meant that 
until the end of his life Dodgson was a ‘Student on the Old Foundation’, i.e. 
one of those appointed before the Ordinances of 1858 and for some time limited 
in number to 101; as time went on they naturally dwindled in number, so that 
when Dodgson died there were only two left senior to him, and of those junior 


6 For the process see the later chapters of W.R. Ward, Victorian Oxford, 1965, and Bill and 
Mason, op.cit. 


to him the last survivor died in 1915; for nearly sixty years they thus constituted 
a small component of the larger body of Students of the House, and the 
repository of tradition as to how it had previously been governed. (The longevity 
of Students admitted after the Act of 1867 did not match that of their colleagues 
from the years before 1867.) 

However, the Ordinances for Christ Church of 1858 set up various bodies 
to manage parts of the business formerly done by the Dean and Canons alone; 
the most important of these was the Electoral Board, charged with the election 
of new Students (a task previously performed by the Dean and Canons 
individually). This Board of eleven was composed of the Dean, four Canons, the 
two Censors and four Tutors. Dodgson was not a Tutor, though he was 
Mathematical Lecturer and in that capacity responsible for some instruction; 
accordingly Dodgson was never a member of this Electoral Board, and to that 
extent lacked first-hand acquaintance with such early redistribution of power 
between Dean and Canons and Students as was brought about by the process 
begun in 1850.’ 

However, in another and important respect Dodgson did see more of the 
structure of Christ Church in these years: as a Master of Arts (from 1857) he 
became a member of the Senior Common Room, and he took a close interest 
in the affairs of the Common Room itself from the early years of his 
membership*®. From the conversation of seniors he was able to acquaint himself 
with the arrangements for the tuition and government of undergraduates which 
he had hitherto experienced only as an undergraduate himself. As a Student he 
took part in the movement for further reform which in 1867 issued in the Christ 
Church Oxford Act: his attendance at these meetings during the years 1865-7 
was good and his participation helpful. ? Whatever anxieties as to his own future 
he had felt before 1867 were dispelled when he was included in the new 
Governing Body set up by the Act. 

These twelve years saw a new Dean in power. In June 1855, as already noted, 
Dean Gaisford died, aged 78; very quickly H.G. Liddell, aged 44, with 
experience as Senior Censor of the House before becoming Headmaster of 
Westminster, was named as the new Dean; according to Dodgson, the 
appointment did not give universal pleasure at Christ Church’; he does not say 
so, but presumably with some Students the fact of Liddell’s recent active 
involvement with the Commission did not help. Clearly there were to be few 
anecdotes about the new Dean, who differed from Gaisford in being handsome 
and courteous - though there are stories of his unfeeling conduct towards 


?. Minutes in Ch. Ch. Archives, xxxix.a.l. 

8 Mason, in The Genius of Lewis Carroll (scheduled for publication , London, 1999). 
” Bill and Mason, passim 

10. Diaries (W), 3, p. 


undergraduates. Only in terms of 
classical learning could one 
reasonably compare the two Deans: 
Gaisford had been a skilled editor, 
Liddell was an untiring lexicographer 
who edited the first edition of the 
Greek Lexicon collected by himself 
and Robert Scott in 1843, and the 
8th over fifty years later. Moreover 
Liddell had young daughters, a fit 
audience to succeed Dodgson sisters. 
The Earl of Wemyss, once a 
Nobleman of Christ Church, hoped 
that Liddell would not be so 
unmannerly as Gaisford and that the 
upper classes would again feel able to 
send their sons to Christ Church 
(which Wemyss himself did not do)"; 
but Liddell was not in his first Faci i f SS 
years as Dean popular among under- C.L.Dodgson at Christ Church 
graduates. According to the 
Memories (1916) of Lord Redesdale there was much disorder during Liddell’s 
early years, during which he twice wintered in Madeira for reasons of health. It 
was not until the 1860s that he really took full charge, and his primary interest 
soon became apparent: during 1862-5 his energy concentrated on the 
construction of Meadow Buildings. The Dean and Chapter had been 
accumulating funds for this since 1809, and Liddell knew from personal 
experience’? how unsatisfactory the previous buildings on the site were, especially 
if the number of undergraduates was, as he hoped, to be increased. An architect, 
T.N. Deane, whose engagement might at other times have caused argument, was 
responsible: but at that time the Dean and Canons were fully in charge. 


III. 1867 - 81 
The Act of 1867 set up a new Governing Body, consisting of the Dean, six 
Canons (five University Professors in theological subjects and the Archdeacon 
of Oxford), and up to 28 Students. This Governing Body, with a very few 
resident graduates and about 150 undergraduates, plus those few thousand 


n: H.L. Thompson, H.G. Liddell: A Memoir, 1899, p.132. 

12. Sixty years later Liddell himself wrote that he had had ‘a wretched set of rooms’ in Chaplains Quad 
(MS autobiog. In St Clair Collection on deposit in Ch.Ch, Library, p.64); he was now able to have the 
whole building, and its neighbour, demolished, and to commission Meadow Buildings on their site. 
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members who had gone out into the world, made up Christ Church. There were 
few graduates, as yet, because men who had graduated but lingered in Oxford 
in hope of an academic career there were as now relatively scarce. (There is 
little sign that Dodgson saw the ‘after-life’(the word used by a caring later Dean) 
of young men as part of his pastoral duties; but 20th century Students did.) 

The undergraduate body in 1850 - other than Students - was divided 
according to social standing among Noblemen (roughly, peers and their 
connexions), gentlemen Commoners (roughly, members of gentry families), 
Commoners (most people), and Servitors. The Commission came out against all 
these distinctions, which accordingly disappeared from Christ Church in the 
1860s, to be replaced by Junior Students (later Scholars and Exhibitioners) and 
Commoners. ‘Noblemen’ ceased to exist. 

When Dodgson came up the Noblemen had their own table at dinner in 
Hall, on the dais which they shared with the Canons, who had a separate table of 
their own. It requires much effort to accept that at that time the Students sat not 
at High Table but in the main body of the Hall, below the dais, and below some 
of their pupils; but so it was until December 1862, when Dean Liddell ejected 
the Noblemen from High Table, and promoted thereto Students who were 
M.A.s. Dodgson regretted this change, for reasons that are not clear, and lobbied 
the Dean against it’’. These ancient distinctions are forgotten now, but mattered 
in Dodgson’s day; Dean Gaisford thought it impossible for an ex-Servitor (the 
Manxman T.E. Brown) to become a Student, and Brown promptly won a 
Fellowship at Oriel; the same prejudice and the same Dean drove the great 
William Stubbs, the first English professional historian, away from Christ 
Church to a Fellowship at Trinity, and later delayed his elevation to an Honorary 
Studentship. Servitors had been an impoverished class of undergraduates, who 
earned their right to admission and on merit to tuition by performing menial 
tasks; traditionally they carried the first dish at dinner into Hall from the 
Kitchen; they were not supposed to speak to other undergraduates of a higher 
status, and might be snubbed if they did; they dined in Hall at a separate table. 

The new Governing Body was responsible for all aspects, save one, of the 
governance of Christ Church. It administered the estates (30,000 acres in 1871, 
according to a Royal Commission), the internal economy (the upkeep of the 
buildings and the supply of meals to those entitled), the tuition of 
undergraduates, the duties, accommodation and emoluments of the members 
of the Governing Body. But whereas in other Colleges the college chapel was 
within the Governing Body’s control, this was not so at Christ Church: there 
the college chapel was the Cathedral, the supervision of which had, after much 
t3 Ch.Ch. Library MS. 484; Diaries (W.), 4, pp. 152-3, where the editor suggests that Dodgson objected 


because half of those at the High Table would have their backs to the rest of Hall. (Perhaps he really 
meant that the change would make Christ Church more like other Colleges.) 
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Inside He Hall Christ Church 


argument, been reserved by the Act of 1867, to the Dean and Canons, who 
therefore retained control of a key function, the choice of preachers to occupy the 
Cathedral pulpit and influence the minds of the young. 

In Liddell’s day the Governing Body met four times each term, i.e. twelve 
times each year, on Wednesday afternoons in Term; occasionally there were 
extra meetings to advance particular items of business. Those present sat on both 
sides of a long narrow table set diagonally across the Old [Senior] Common 
Room under Hall, which had been set aside for the use of resident senior 
members since 1667. (These senior residents excluded the Dean and Chapter - 
though over the years some Deans and more Canons had been members before 
their advancement in the Church). The Students had conducted their agitation 
for admission to a share of power from this room, and were apparently happy 
to share that power from the same base. 

Whether Dodgson had looked forward to his membership of this body is not 
clear; at any rate, the diaries kept by him and his travelling companion H.P. 
Liddon during their visit to Russia between July and September 1867 do not 
suggest eager anticipation by either of any pleasures that their membership might 
bring'* In this attitude they were entirely justified: the agenda for the first 


14. M.N. Cohen (ed.), Russian Journal - II [of H.P. Liddon]; MS Diary of C.L. Dodgson. 
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meeting on 19th October 1867 was, undeniably, dull. Over the years Dodgson’s 
attendance record was reasonably good, though he like most colleagues often 
missed the extra meetings specially summoned. He sometimes made 
inconvenient train journeys in order to attend meetings which took place when 
he had spent the previous night away from Oxford. 

The Dean took the chair, initially at one end of the long table already 
mentioned, though increasing numbers later necessitated other seating 
arrangements; on his left was the Senior Censor, on the latter's left the Junior 
Censor. The Dean and Censors were in effect an omnipotent and omniscient 
triumvirate who between them ran Christ Church; they met every morning, 
including that of the Governing Body meeting, when they met to inform 
themselves of possible dissent from what they regarded as the will of the House. 

Before 1867 Christ Church as a place of education had been governed by 
the Dean and Censors and after 1867 they were central to the new system: the 
Censors were recruited from among the younger resident Students, and appear 
to have been nominated by the Dean (though later by the ex-Censors, a 
formidable body of men). The elections were made - after much pre-discussion, 
no doubt - on Christmas Eve, though at irregular intervals of years. Thus at the 
end of 1851 C.W. Sandford became Junior Censor, and three years later he 
became Senior Censor when his position as Junior was filled by Dodgson’s friend 
T. Vere Bayne. At the end of 1869 Bayne became Senior Censor and H.L. 
Thompson (Dean Liddell’s biographer) was elected Junior Censor; and so the 
succession continued until the present day, with occasional upsets when a Censor 
in post for some reason retired early. 

Regular meetings of the Dean and one or both Censors constituted a system 
designed to keep all three officials fully posted on the situation, but the Dean was 
the linch-pin. From the body of Students were found two other most important 
officers of the Governing Body, the Treasurer and the Steward, who 
corresponded to what other Colleges called and call Estates Bursar and Domestic 
Bursar. The office of Treasurer descended from the pre-1867 days of government 
by the Dean and Chapter, one of the Canons being in that period designated as 
Treasurer, to supervise the estates and investments. The Treasurer was also for 
300 years in charge of the domestic economy, 1.e. of buildings, rooms and meals; 
but after the “Bread and Butter Row’ of 1865 had revealed the inefficiency with 
which subordinates such as the Manciple and Butler were then managing the 
domestic economy, and especially meals and their service, under the supposed 
supervision of the canonical Treasurer, part of the Treasurer’s duties were hived 
off for performance by a new officer, to be called the Steward, who was drawn 
from the Students’. The change did not go smoothly at first: the new Steward, 
the Revd R.G. Faussett, soon assumed the duties of Treasurer as well, so that a 


15 Bill and Mason describe ‘the Bread and Butter Row’, to which Dodgson contrived ingenious references 
in American Telegrams (Oxford Pamphlets no.4 - illustration in Bill and Mason). 
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separate Steward had to be appointed. The post of Treasurer was held for some 
years by W.B. Skene of Pitlour in Fife, Dean Liddell’s son-in-law, the husband 
of Alice’s sister Lorina. 

The Treasurer and Steward controlled the 200 strong labour force of Christ 
Church - scouts, chefs, porters, carpenters, meadow-men, handymen of various 
kinds. These did not as a rule leave memoirs behind them, though for the 20th 
century those we owe to a long-serving Head Porter and Common Room Butler 
contain most useful recollections, especially of that occasionally distinctive and 
distinguished undergraduate element, the returning survivors of the Second 
World War. Earlier, it is Scouts who have received most attention; their hours 
of work were conditioned by the way in which slowly over the years the hour of 
dinner became later and later, so that during Term Scouts could visit their homes 
only in mid-morning and afternoon and for sleep. As jobs in colleges became 
more demanding and remuneration failed to keep pace with need, many College 
employees disappeared in Vacation to work in spa and seaside hotels. The 
uncertainties of employment in railways and local industries led successive 
generations of some families to prefer employment in Colleges'®. To some 
undergraduates at least (as President Clinton has shown) his scout was the best 
remembered figure of his Oxford years. 

Where did Dodgson fit into all this? It has already been noted that, for 
reasons of status, he was never a member of the new bodies set up by the 
Ordinances of 1858. It was consonant with this that at the first two meetings 
of the new G.B. itself he was not among those Students selected to inaugurate the 
new system by membership of temporary Committees. 

Dodgson had played a conscientious and useful part in the revolution which 
by the Act of 1867 brought about the system under which Christ Church has 
operated since then; but his own part in its operations during the first three 
decades of the new system can scarcely be called distinguished. He was never 
made Censor, so was never one of the omnipotent triumvirate of Dean and 
Censors mentioned above. 

We do not know whether Dodgson ever wished to be Censor; his only 
chance of election as such was at the end of 1870, when the Senior Censor, C.W. 
Sandford, retired, to be replaced by his junior, T.V. Bayne, who was succeeded by 
H.L. Thompson. As Bayne would surely have had a voice in determining who 
his censorial colleague for the years to come would be, it must follow that he 
did not feel able to impose Dodgson on his colleagues. Three possible reasons for 
this may be suggested, all familiar: Dodgson’s interests (well-known to Bayne) 
did not suit the time-absorbing duties which the Junior Censor would have to 
perform; Dodgson’s speech impediment might have inhibited his performance of 
an important part of the duties, i.e. dealings with undergraduates; above all, the 
Dean might have found Dodgson unacceptable as a member of this particular 


t6 D.C.M. Platt, The Most Obliging Man in Europe. Life and Times of the Oxford Scout, 1986, esp. c.6. 
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trinity, whereas he had known Thompson, his earlier biographer, for nearly 
twenty years. More likely objections may have been that Dodgson was too old 
(at 38) on the date of assumption of office, and that unlike many previous 
Censors, he had not been to Westminster School. As a young graduate Dodgson 
had been Sub-Librarian, but he was never Librarian either, an office filled most 
competently and legibly from 1871 to 1895 by none other than T.V. Bayne. 

Dodgson had been a pupil of the new Treasurer, Faussett, back in the 1850s; 
there may have been an Estates Committee from the 1860s, but Dodgson was 
not on it. He defended Faussett in a paper produced for Governing Body in 
the 1880s, when he was under attack from a number of members!” But the son 
of the Steward, Sir Michael Sadler, thought Dodgson ‘a most prolific malcontent’ 
for his frequent complaints on aspects of staff service, and Dodgson’s complaints 
to the Steward about the messenger service were surely wayward and irritating. 

The minutes of Governing Body do not record the names of speakers, so we 
have no knowledge of the number of times Dodgson spoke there; most 
unfortunately, the published thoughts on Dodgson of T.B. Strong, who became 
Dean three years after Dodgson’s death, say nothing of Dodgson as a member 
of Governing Body. 

There was one important part of Governing Body business in which 
Dodgson played no part whatever. The rapid despatch of multifarious and 
sometimes complicated business required at least two conditions: efficient 
Chairmanship, and an effective system of Committees. Dean Liddell - despite 
his love of ‘doodling’ - provided the first, quelling argument, so tradition says, 
with a cough, though it was alleged that towards the end of his reign he was too 
receptive to the wishes of ‘radicals’ on G.B.'%; the system of Committees worked 
well, but Dodgson, as far as can be seen, from Bayne’s Committee note-book, 
was never named to any single Committee. His record during the negotiations 
of 1865-7 had been good, for he showed skill in advancing the business in hand. 
He would have been in Oxford sufficiently often to be a useful Committee 
member, for Committees were not then active during Vacations, when he was 
certainly not continuously present in Oxford, and during Term his journeys 
(mainly to London) were not too numerous to prevent regular attendance. His 
non-membership of Committees could have been the result of literary activity in 
the mid-1870s. It has always seemed to me extraordinary that he felt able to 
publish skits on Christ Church affairs, notably the Belfry, and to write letters to 
the Press about them; we enjoy them, and they were enjoyed by contemporaries, 
but they may have created an impression that the author would bring the affairs 


7- Remarks on the Report of the Finance Committee, 1886 (Handbook no. 184; Oxford Pamphlets, 
no. 36). Iam grateful to the Treasurer of Christ Church, Mr R.P. Benthall, who kindly produced the 
early Estates Committee papers for me. 

'8. Thomas O. Wethered, Marlow to 1st Earl of Cranbrook, 7 Dec. 1886 (Papers of 3rd Marquess of 
Salisbury at Hatfield House). 
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of Christ Church to the notice of the public to an excessive degree. After the 
pamphlets of 1872-1874 which he later assembled and published as Notes by 
an Oxford Chiel, and various letters to the public prints this would have been 
an understandable reaction among colleagues: the pamphlets were not mere 
jeux d’esprit, they were meant to secure results that the author cared about, but 
were not desired by others!?. 

What was Christ Church like in the 1870's under this regime? Difficulties 
arise in citing individual members’ recollections for this purpose: they may not 
be representative and they were sometimes recorded long afterwards. For the 
later 1860s we have the recollections of E.S. Talbot, later Warden of Keble, 
Bishop of Rochester, and Bishop of Winchester; he thought that under Dean 
Liddell (whose churchmanship was too Broad for Talbot) the House was not in 
a stimulating condition”. Soon after Talbot's triumph in the Schools there came 
up one C.L. Graves, whose recollections (published in 1916) centre on non- 
religious matters. Graves’ views have value because he was not fooled by 
contemporaries who worked hard but did not want their friends to know; he saw 
superficial differences between reading-men and non-reading-men - but no 
hostility: ‘we simply went our different ways’, and he had a good recall of clever 
men and of athletes’. The House began to produce leading sportsmen, but its 
place in the Class Lists did not altogether reach the heights for which Liddell had 
hoped; however, it seems to have been a happy place with no scandalous events 
between the Library riot of 1870 and the ‘Blenheim Row’ of 1893 - though 
Liddell did earlier preach two sermons in the Cathedral, urging the junior 
members of Christ Church to eschew, for instance, idleness. 

By the end of 1881 Dodgson himself ceased to be involved with the 
educational activities of the House, for he resigned his Mathematical 
Lectureship. He had not, apparently, been notably successful as an instructor of 
young men, but for his remaining years the balance of his life was much altered. 


IV. 1882-9273 
As we reach the 1880s some may object: surely eventually Dodgson did 
secure an office in Christ Church, and a very important one at that? In 1882 
he was elected Curator of Common Room, and held that office for almost ten 
years until his resignation in March 1892. But the Curatorship was not a 
Governing Body office, effectively in the gift of the Dean, but an unpaid office 
in the gift not of the Dean but in that of the members of Common Room, who 


' The New Belfry (Oxford, 1882) and The Vision of the Three T’s (Oxford, 1873) (Handbook, nos. 88 
(‘che most amusing of the Oxford squibs’), 94. 
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were either fellow-Students or Masters of Arts, or otherwise connected with the 
House. The term Common Room was applied to this assemblage and as yet to 
no other, because there was no other kind of Common Room, and until there 
was, what we would call the Senior Common Room needed no qualifying 
adjective. 

Common Room, thus narrowly defined, had until Dodgson's day two official 
functions in Christ Church: it decided on the priority between the claims of its 
own members to Christ Church livings, and it played a part in various elections, 
especially those to the House of Commons. No discussion of claims to livings 
was minuted by Dodgson as Curator; but in February 1886 it fell to him as 
Curator to receive the two newly elected M.P.s for the University (both Christ 
Church men) when, for perhaps the last time, they paid their customary 
ceremonial visit to this particular Common Room (as they did to all others) soon 
after their election” 

Within the House the real importance of the Curatorship was that he 
determined how agreeable the life of his fellow-members in their leisure hours 
should be. Although his duties were a demanding mixture of the social and the 
administrative and his staff was limited in numbers and not entirely at his own 
disposal, Dodgson was nevertheless an extremely conscientious Curator, active in 
fruitful liaison with the Common Room Butler (James Telling), and zealous in 
the maintenance and equipment of the wine-cellars and the four ground-floor 
rooms which then made up the Common Room complex. The formal meetings, 
which were usually only annual, suited his gifts well: the average attendance was 
a mere fifteen, he showed a deft skill in getting his own way; if need be he could 
maintain a calculating obduracy which delayed action that he did not want, as 
with the proposal to create a Smoking Room. In the intervals of all this it was his 
duty to preside at informal after-dinner sessions of the Common Room, and 
there is near-unanimity from several good witnesses that without monopolizing 
the conversation himself he (as York Powell said) ‘never let the talk flag’, and 
displayed, to quote the historian Arthur Hassall (later Curator himself) 
‘unceasing wit’, sometimes allegedly unforgettable, although not recorded for 
posterity. In that company, sometimes of fewer than ten colleagues, his stutter 
disappeared; and before 1891 he may have gained stimulus from taking 
precedence in Common Room over Dean Liddell, who had no official standing 
there. But as Dodgson approached his sixtieth birthday he felt that effluxion of 
time and the weight of other tasks still not performed meant that resignation was 
now desirable and possible. 

An entry in Dodgson’s diary for 18 February 1886 is surprising and 
creditable: 

Asked Warner to walk with me, to talk about C.R. affairs, as I am grieved 


24 MS Diary of T.V. Bayne, 18 Feb. 1886. One of the M.P.s had been a member of the same ‘mess’ as 
Dodgson in their undergraduate days - i.e. they had been dining companions. 
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to find a sort of party-spirit is beginning to divide us into two hostile bodies, 
and I am anxious (and think [it] a curator’s special task) to try and keep up 
social harmony.” 

Dons are contentious people; but this entry concerned a matter of 
importance. Dodgson did not define the ‘two hostile bodies’; but probably he 
referred to those Students who had supported or opposed R.W. Macan in the 
Governing Body vote of 16 June 1882 on whether Macan, a Tutor, should be 
re-elected in view of his book The Resurrection which cast doubt on his full 
orthodoxy”®. The rancour caused by this dispute (in which the Canons opposed 
and most Students supported Macan) was not quite extinct as late as 1950, when 
it was the first piece of Christ Church history narrated to me, as to other 
newcomers in their turn, by older Students who had known survivors of that 
contentious day. Passages in Dodgson’s friend Bayne’s diary for January and 
February 1886 may confirm that the disharmony which Dodgson sought to cure 
did arise from the Macan affair: Bayne cited a ‘leak’ in the Oxford Review 
(a periodical published by the Oxford Times) which on 27 January disclosed 
that during the current Parliamentary session there had been an attempt ‘to 
exclude the Canons’ from all connexion with the management of the educational 
side of the House (which would include appraisal of Tutors); the malcontents 
were the ‘Nine’ - a number fairly near the eleven who voted against Canons and 
other Students in the 1882 vote on Macan. Bayne, characteristically, did what he 
could by speaking to J.G.Talbot and Sir John Mowbray, the M.P.s for the 
University in the current Parliament, and also members of Christ Church; 
Dodgson did not write to his acquaintance and near-contemporary the 
Conservative leader Lord Salisbury (also a Christ Church man) on the subject”, 
and from various silences it appears that in the event the attempt which had 
so disquieted Dodgson was abandoned. Nevertheless Dodgson had clearly been 
ready to play that key part in the life and development of Christ Church which 
he thought inherent in his central position as Curator, however informal its 
basis in constitutional terms; his efforts, despite his speech impediment, to 
maintain ‘social harmony’ and prevent the Common Room from gaining a local 
reputation for its divisions, suggest a strong affection for Christ Church and a 
wish to do his duty by it. At all events, Christ Church was preserved in its post- 
1867 form. 


V. 1892-98 
Dean Liddell resigned with effect from 31 December 1891, and for 
Dodgson’s last six years Francis Paget was Dean of Christ Church. Liddell had 


25- Bayne’s Diary, 1886, 18 Feb. 
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been twenty-one years older than Dodgson, Paget was twenty years younger. 
He was a product of mid-1860s Christ Church, and had been a Junior Student, 
Senior Student and Canon. He voted on the opposite side from Dodgson in 
the important vote of 1882 on Macan, and after it left Oxford to serve two 
years as a parish priest in Bromsgrove. In June 1890, five years after Paget's 
return, Dodgson described Paget thus to his own niece Edith Dodgson: ‘I think 
you will find [him] (as soon as you have got over his rather forbidding frown and 
the almost morose severity of his manner) not nearly so disagreeable a person to 
talk to as you might at first expect’*® This was a very fair judgement, to judge 
from other evidence. Undergraduates certainly thought that Paget viewed the 
world as full of sin: when in 1891 he published an essay on ‘Accidie’ (apathy) 
the junior members gave ‘accidie’ the label ‘the Dean’s new sin”. 

Paget’s ten years as Dean were overshadowed by Liddell’s intense activity 
and considerable success during the previous thirty-six: for the present it seemed 
that there was not much to add, and certainly not to the College fabric, so that 
- unfairly - Paget’s reign is remembered for the undergraduate indiscipline of 
‘The Blenheim Row’ in November 1893*°. Dodgson now had little at Christ 
Church to worry about and certainly not new buildings; he attended Governing 
Body infrequently, though he was present at a meeting held after ‘the Blenheim 
Row’ in 1893, and also at the final meeting of Michaelmas Term, 1897, the last 
before his own death; as late as 17 July 1896 he records a protest which he had 
made to Dean, Censors and Steward to protect the interests of colleagues*’. It 
is notable that the warm recollections of Dodgson’s conversational prowess which 
we owe to his colleague C.M. Blagden (later Bishop of Peterborough) are based 
on memories of Dodgson’s last four terms. 

When Dodgson died in January 1898, Christ Church did not in some 
respects behave well: but Dean Paget took the funeral service and later gave a 
memorial sermon on both Dodgson and Liddell (who had died four days later); 
the title, “The Virtue of Simplicity’ has always seemed to me to ignore the fact 
that in most senses neither was a simple person. Dodgson had been a dutiful 
member of Christ Church, but not usually closely involved in its everyday affairs. 
But he had been an assiduous and successful Curator of Common Room, and 
in that capacity showed in 1886 a real sense of the needs of Christ Church. That 
was the most notable point of his career as a Christ Church don: the Curatorship 
brought out the best in him. 
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‘STILL SHE HAUNTS ME, PHANTOMWISP’: 
GENDERING ALICE 


by Jacqueline Labbé 


In their Introduction to What Katy Read, Shirley Foster and Judy Simons 
argue that ‘both child and women fictional protagonists use deceit or guile as 
survival tactics in a world unaccommodating to their desires, and ...the texts 
reveal a skewed relationship between plot and signified meaning....[At the 
same time,] the exploration and construction of female subjectivity is central 
to girls’ fiction of this period, which experiment with a variety of narrative 
models....[In children’s’ literature,] children are... a muted group who speak 
and act in a “wild zone”’.' Foster and Simons are primarily concerned with 
re-excavating girls’ stories written by women, and yet their words have a 
special significance in the Alice saga as well. For Alice is like the White 
Whale, or the Frankenstein Creature, in that she is a ‘thing put together’, 
composed of many parts, meaningless until granted significance by an 
outsider who is often, like Ahab, an ‘Other’ to Alice herself. In this essay, I 
would like to follow Alice in her journey through her upside-down topsy- 
turvy lands, in an exploration that will read ‘plot’ as hostile to ‘signified 
meaning’, that will re-orientate ‘Alice’ as a text primarily concerned with the 
construction of subjectivity, that will insist on the textual space as a ‘wild 
zone whose wildness reflects the presence, not of the anarchic beasts of 
Wonderland, but of the ghost of Alice, a curious child whose curiosity is 
beaten out of her. In short, I wish to read Alices Adventures as a conduct 
book, a representation of Carroll’s narrator’s conflicting desires that his 
golden child become the perfect woman. In certain ways, this will require 
that we detach Alice from herself, that we reject the symbolic space prepared 
for her by the blanket terms of ‘nonsense’ and ‘children’s lit’ and ‘fantasy’, and 
reground her as a signifier for gendering - that is, that we accept her as a 
‘girl’ in a ‘girls’ story’, and simultaneously recognise her ghastly nature. 

Alice’s status as dreamchild means that her metamorphoses have most 
commonly been looked at as reflections of Carroll’s inability to cope with the 
‘real’ Alice, whether her name is Liddell, Raikes, Mary Babcock, or any 
other of his golden girls. But, as a recent paper by Hugues Lebailly at the 
Lewis Carroll Phenomenon conference revealed, Dodgson, Carroll’s alter- 
ego, was not as uninterested in adult women as has been assumed.’ His 
unpublished journals show him to be warmly involved in admiring actresses 
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and painters’ models, as well as his more usual objects of affection, small girls. 
That Alice continually mutates from small to large to small in her 
Wonderlands shows her to be as accommodating a young woman as any 
nineteenth century gentleman could desire. But Wonderland itself is not the 
point of Alice's adventures; indeed, Wonderland merely functions as the only 
possible space in which her gendering can be accomplished. The truth of 
gender is that which, it seems, only writers of children’s literature were able to 
confront: it is as unnatural as Looking-Glass Land. Even as medical journals 
and more mainstream conduct books were busily admonishing young 
women that the only path towards ‘true womanhood’ lay in accepting the 
dictates of behaviour as laid down by culture and sanctified in medicine and 
religion, children’s literature, with writers as diverse as Ewing, Macdonald, 
Kingsley, Carroll, and Christina Rossetti, was presenting scenarios in which 
the only way to persuade a young girl to become a proper woman was to 
spirit her away to a violent and frightening other world, threaten her with 
physical harm and the loss of all she knew as familiar, and then reassure her 
that the way home lay, not through a magic talisman or a spell, but through 
the embracing of the traits of femininity.’ Alice, being stubborn, requires 
two trips to accomplish what, for Ewing’s Amelia, Rossetti’s Flora, 
Macdonald's Irene, and the rest, takes only one. As Julia Briggs and Dennis 
Butts point out, Alices Adventures ‘may be read as a profound scrutiny of 
systems, including those of social behaviour, logic, and language’. They go 
on to assert that “Carroll’s oddities conferred on him an outsider status that 
enabled him to identify with the child’s sense of puzzlement at the elaborate 
codes of the adult world’.4 And yet it is the very elaborateness of the code 
of gender that infiltrates Wonderland and Looking-Glass Land that suggests 
that Carroll’s narrator, at least, is as keen to see Alice grow as he is to see her 
stay small. This is where the conflict emerges: for at each juncture where 
Alice takes on a trait of womanhood, she is humiliated; and yet it is the world 
created by Carroll that forces Alice’s choice. Hence, neither her childish 
and self-centred behaviour at the Mad Tea Party, nor her more subdued 
hostessing at her own Queen’s feast, earn her rewards. In many ways, these 
two attempts to eat are key points, and I will return to them. 

Alice’s’ symbolic significance starts for the reader not with her fall 
down the rabbit hole, resonating with all the falls that precede it - into 
experience, into knowledge, into life, away from innocence, a replication 

of the fall from grace precipitated by desire and autonomy and, if we 
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believe St Augustine 
and the others, female 
obstreperousness - 
rather, it starts in the 
framing poem in 
which a narrator, 
seemingly not the 
same one that 
shadows Alice in 
Wonderland, laments ÑIN 
the loss signified by ANANS Xd A 
inexorable time and ®VE RNa 
the ‘setting sun. This N $ 
poem advertises a 
‘dream-child moving 
through a land/ Of wonders wild and new,/ In friendly chat with bird or 
beast- surely the most egregious misrepresentation of Alice and her 
adventures ever put forward!? Further, it locates the whole tale in the past, 
emphasising its status as a memory; before we even enter the story we are 
being conditioned to regard it as something completed, always already over, 
less a dream than a history. Thus, Alice begins her story already lost; there 
is never the possibility of her presence, only the memory of it: as if she is only 
a trace, we must follow Alice through adventures that have already happened. 
Even then as Alice seems to see the White Rabbit for the very first time, we 
are aware that she has already fallen, a condition of pre-memory exacerbated 
by the familiarity of the Alice story even to those who have never read it 
(a condition that also adheres to Moby Dick and Frankenstein). While this 
may point to the significance of Alices Adventures as a kind of ur-story, it 
also emphasises its position as telling a tale that culture itself constantly 
replicates - that of growing up, becoming acculturated. 

Alice begins her adventure with gusto and independence; bored with 
being still: ‘Alice was beginning to get very tired of sitting by her sister on 
the bank, and of having nothing to do.’ She takes the first opportunity of 
escape, her very inexperience allowing her to overlook its oddity (barring, of 
course, the strangeness of the Rabbit actually [taking] a watch out of its 
waistcoat-pocket [26}). Alice starts the story by rejecting the most common 
feminine accomplishment of her century: doing nothing attractively, 
choosing instead to run (how unladylike!) -and, worse still, to fall. Nina 
Auerbach has teased out the implications of Alice’s fall, arguing for the 


* The Annotated Alice, ed. Martin Gardner (New York: Penguin, 1974), 23. All subsequent references 
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empowerment and agency contained in such a subversive claim to self- 
mobility. As she says, ‘Carroll’s peculiarly Victorian triumph lay in his 
amalgamation of the fallen woman with the unfallen child’ and that, further, 
‘the intact child is in securest possession of the mobility and power of her 
potential adult future’. The fallen woman’s ejection from society comes 
about partly because of her rejection of its strictures; Alice’s discomfort at her 
own stillness suggests that, dangerously, her adult potential is exactly to fall. 
When Carroll begins her story by showing her active desire for a fall, one 
begins to wonder if he isn’t also setting her up for one, a descent that will 
culminate in her welcoming of the stasis she finds unbearable at the start. 
And so Alice reaches Wonderland, where she notoriously finds herself 
now too big, now too small; where she endangers herself and the other 
creatures with her own tears; where she longs to reach the beautiful garden 
but cannot, due to her own short-sightedness and impulsiveness. The 
journey that she undertakes is a substitute for an immediate entrance to the 
garden; it is as if Carroll can posit the garden's existence but cannot see how 
Alice can enter it - yet. Of course, we know that once she does enter it, it is 
only to find that it is already inhabited by a woman - the unpleasantly 
powerful Queen of Hearts, and that it is not such a nice place after all - but 
by then Alice has already begun to transform from the curious child to one 
much more mundane. It is not the unrecognisable logic of the creatures she 
meets and their reliance on a literal use of language, where the signifier and 
the signified are always identical; nor is it Alice’s own loss of secure 
knowledge of who she is that precipitates her changes, though the latter plays 
a part. It is not even her frequent changes in size, and it is important to 
note that she is as much at risk of growing too small as too large. Rather, it 
is the frequent threats to her continuing existence, those death-jokes, that 
begin to convince her that following the rules is better than flouting them. 
Alice flouted rules by entering Wonderland at all. Almost as if she has failed 
the very first test, she must now constantly strive to make up her lost ground 
(a condition made worse in Looking-Glass Land, where it is only by staying 
in one place, or worse, by regressing, that she can advance at all). When she 
is not near to ‘shrinking away altogether’ she is under threat from her growth, 
her entrapment in the White Rabbit’s house following being mistaken for his 
maid serving as a fine metaphor for the restrictions of the domestic space as 
well as an example of the narrator’s conflict on this point. The point is, 
Wonderland is dangerous for Alice; she is not in control; she has entered a 
world where being herself does not get her anywhere. This is the reason 
why nothing makes sense - Alice herself doesn’t make sense. She is being 
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Illustration 2 


warned that nonconformity leads to disempowerment, and it doesn't matter 
if her excuse is ignorance: as the farcical court scene shows, submission is 
the only answer. In court, Alice does not overpower that which she now 
finds inexplicable and threatening; instead, she tries to disregard it (“[Alice] 
had grown so large in the last few minutes that she wasn’t a bit afraid of 
interrupting [the King]’ [159]), but is disregarded instead, and her seeming 
cry of empowerment - Who cares for you? You're nothing but a pack of 
cards!’ [161] is accompanied by an illustration that bears out the risk she 
has run. Indeed, Carroll makes her danger clear; it is just that most readers 
prefer not to see the import of the following: ‘At this the whole pack rose up 
into the air, and came flying down upon her; she gave a little scream, half of 
fright and half of anger, and tried to beat them off’ [161-162]. Alice is run 
out of Wonderland, and once out of it can only see her adventure as a dream; 
it is her older sister who longs for its reality. And even that sister can only 
conclude the tale by imagining Alice as a ‘grown woman’, with children of 
her own, that is, as a proper wife and mother. 

Alice’s key change while in Wonderland, then, is one of behaviour. She 
begins in this land the transformation from a talkative, careless and 
unthinking child to the introspective and timid girl of Looking-Glass Land. 
If we take a look at the Mad Tea Party, for instance, we see a child whose 
hunger and greed outweighs her social graces. Having just been assured of 
her own madness by the Cheshire Cat, Alice introduces herself to the Hatter 
and the March Hare by immediately contradicting them: ““No room! No 
room!” they cried out when the saw Alice coming. “There’s plenty of room!” 
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said Alice indignantly, and she sat 
down in a large arm-chair at one 
end of the table’ [93]. Of course, 
no well-bred lady would either 
contradict or sit down without an 
invitation, as the March Hare 
makes plain when it chastises Alice 
that ‘it wasn’t very civil of you to sit 
down without being invited’ [94]. 
Alice’s excuse, ‘I didn’t know it was 
your table’ [94], is feeble and, in its 
emphasis on ‘your, childish; she 
expects still to be the centre of 
attention, as the illustration shows: 
slumped at the head of the table, 
she has chosen the usual place of 
prominence. Her punishment for 
her presumption is that she gets 
neither tea nor sympathy. Further, 
she alienates her companions with e 
her anger and irritation; at this tea A E 

party she has not yet mastered the 

art of swallowing her feelings and preserving the courtesies. And so she 
speaks angrily twice, in ‘an offended tone’ once; is told she ‘shouldn't talk’ 
by the Hatter; and finally stalks off in ‘disgust’. Again, like a child she is 
disappointed that ‘neither of the others took the least notice of her going, 
though she looked back once or twice, half hoping that they would call after 
her’ [103]. Far from being celebrated for her independence and gumption, 
Alice finds herself ignored; the others continue with their activities, and while 
Alice next finds herself in the beautiful garden, she soon learns that it is not 
the Eden her initial glimpse promised; here, she sees the consequences of 
unchecked and outlandish female power. 

As Auerbach notes, ‘the dainty child carries the threatening kingdom of 
Wonderland within her.... Alice turns her eyes inward from the beginning, 
sensing that the mystery of her surroundings is the mystery of her identity 
[132]. Of course, as I have indicated, the problem with Wonderland is that 
it is not a ‘kingdom’ at all, but a queendom, presided over by an irrational 
and monstrous version of an adult Alice, a picture of whom Alice might 
become if she does not accept her own powerlessness. Auerbach is right, 
however, in pointing out that Alice’s adventures make real what she already 
knows: since she dreams Wonderland, we as readers can see that she is at least 
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subconsciously aware of what her culture demands from a girl-child; the 
dream-child, again, is always already lost, since culture takes over from the 
first moment. The mystery of her identity is that she has one at all; but her 
experiences in Wonderland go some way towards erasing it, and we see that 
Looking-Glass opens on the picture of a much-changed Alice, demurely 
sitting indoors rather than running around outdoors, alone and isolated with 
her own memories and thoughts, all of which turn on punishment and 
blame, from the famous opening sentence onwards: ‘One thing was certain, 
that the white kitten had had nothing to do with it - it was the black kittens 
fault entirely [175]. Here, some months after her adventure in Wonderland, 
Alice is a more sober child, isolated from her peers, spending time alone with 
a cat and obsessing over punishment. The black kitten has got tangled up 
in wool; Alice ‘wound two or three turns of the worsted round the kitten’s 
neck, just to see how it would look’ [177]. When the kitten protests, Alice 
tells it ‘I was so angry...when I saw all the mischief you had been doing, I 
was very nearly opening the window, and putting you out into the snow! I’m 
going to tell you all your faults,’ she continues, and having got to three, she 
notes: 

‘You've not been punished for any of them yet. You know I’m saving up 
all your punishments for Wednesday week — Suppose they had saved up all 
my punishments?... What would they do at the end of a year? I should be sent 
to prison, I suppose, when the time came. Or - let me see - suppose each 
punishment was to be going without dinner: then, when the miserable day 
came, I should have to go without fifty dinners at once! Well, I shouldn't 
mind that much! Id far rather go without them than eat them! [178-179] 

I have quoted this at length as it sets up a guiding trope in Looking-Glass: 
that is, going without, being deprived, loss, and punishment. And, even 
more than in Wonderland, Alice learns in Looking-Glass Land to reverse her 
earlier behavior, and to be good. When she says, on having gained Looking- 
Glass Land, that here ‘there'll be no one to scold me away from the fire. 
Oh, what fun itll be, when they see me through the glass in here, and can't 
get at me!’ [185], one thinks of the fifty punishments that she has, ironically 
enough, seemed to enjoy musing upon. 

Despite, or maybe because of, her awareness of her own need for 
punishment, Alice manages in Looking-Glass Land to evade it more 
successfully than she does in Wonderland, but this is not because she has 
learned self-sufficiency or a new strategy; instead, she has become a new 
person. This Alice does not act angrily, or offend; she does not go where she 
has not been invited. When she objects to something, she does so only in her 
thoughts; outwardly she displays the kind of behaviour that good little girls 
are rewarded for. In speaking with the flowers, for instance, she ‘hop|es] to 
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get [the Tiger-lily] into a better temper by a compliment’ and ‘choos[es not] 
to notice the Rose’s last remark’, which is ‘It’s my opinion that you never 
think at all [203]. Wonderland Alice would have been severely offended and 
would have immediately talked back. Later, she ‘says nothing’ when 
confronted by what she considers to be ‘nonsense’, ‘attends’ carefully to the 
Red Queen's directions, longs to comfort the little gnat [220], is characterised 
as ‘a very thoughtful little girl’ [238], speaks ‘gently’ to Tweedledum and 
‘fears’ to hurt his feelings, speaks ‘as politely as she could’, and so on. She 
no longer contradicts, demands information, speaks sharply, expects to be 
listened to, nor reacts with impatience to ‘nonsense’. Instead, she internalises 
most of her negative feelings and does as she is told: when the Unicorn tells 
her to hand round the cake and cut it afterwards, we read that ‘this sounded 
nonsense, but Alice very obediently got up, and carried the dish round’ 
[290]. She saves her ‘complaining tone’ for when she is alone. 

It makes sense that the feisty Alice of Wonderland has dreamed her own 
adventures, while the submissive Alice of Looking-Glass Land is uncertain 
about who dreams whom. Her conformity and increasing acceptance of, 
even eagerness for, engendering arises neatly enough from her new status as 
a character in the Red King’s dream: that is, as a figure in a male fantasy of 
control and conformity. But then, this accords with Carroll’s continued 
ambivalence about whether or not Alice should grow up and become a fully 
feminised woman. Certainly, Looking-Glass Alice wants nothing more than 
to be a Queen, although, of course, this symbolises not so much power as a 
construct or facade of power, a chance to enact the decorative role of mother 
of the nation. That Dinah the cat, whom Auerbach notices is Alice's 
doppelganger in the stories, metamorphoses from predator in Wonderland to 
mother of the kittens in Looking-Glass, only emphasises Alice’s own 
acculturation. Even as Dinah has been domesticised, so, too, Alice seeks 
not knowledge, not autonomy, but a crown, and to be one of a group of 
Queens, none of whom has any real power. The White Queen is defined 
by her wooliness, the Red Queen by her insistence on form; neither is a 
réle-model for a young girl searching for anything other than conformity. 
Alice has become a pawn of her own culture. 

Again, the telling moment comes in relation to food. Where Wonderland 
Alice confidently took her place at the head of the Tea Table and expected 
to be served by the others, Looking-Glass Alice feels only ‘despair’ as she 
enters her own feast. Having been stymied by her own door - the inscription 
‘Queen Alice’ has seemed to be more a marker of exclusion than welcome, 
since, as Alice notes, there is no bell marked ‘Queer - she is greeted by ‘dead 
silence the moment she appeared’, and glance[s] nervously’ at all her guests’ 
[330]. She waits to speak until she is spoken to, submits to the Red Queen, 
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Illustration 4 


is reprimanded by both Queen and Pudding when she attempts to act on her 
own authority, hands over the recitation duties to the White Queen, and says 
in total about five complete sentences in six pages. Finally, she is overcome 
by the surreality of the dinner; crying ‘I can’t stand this any longer’ [336], the 
confusion and fear of which resonate very differently from the defiance (and 
fear) of her Wonderland declaration, ‘who cares for you.’ She destroys the 
scene in one violent outburst, turns on the Red Queen, and shakes the 
fantasy out of reality. Despite experiencing what has been patently more of 
a nightmare, she chides the black kitten/red-queen-as-was for waking her 
from ‘oh! Such a nice dream’ [341], and acts very strangely indeed: she 
‘clap[s] her hands triumphantly’ when she confronts the kitten with the chess 
piece, speaks to the kitten ‘with a merry laugh’, ‘prattle[s] on’ to Dinah. In 
short, Alice has become more than just a curious child, she has become a 
weird one! 

Alice is marked and changed by her two journeys into fantasy; she 
emerges from them a young woman whose certainty of her own identity has 
been shaken, and whose independence of mind has been erased. Despite 
the labelling effect of the acrostic that ends the story, Carroll himself 
exchanges his dreamchild for a nightmare version, a little girl whose quest 
to be a woman has been both facilitated and thwarted by a creator who 
cannot come to terms with either incarnation. It is telling that the poem that 
opens this second story is so heavily laden with dread and death-imagery; as 
if Carroll is half aware of the contortions he is requiring of Alice. Carroll’s 
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narrator both creates and laments the passage of years and the onset of 
maturity. The final acrostic, with its emphasis on dreams, the past, and 
fantasy, shows a speaker haunted by his own creature: ‘Alice moving under 
skies/ Never seen by waking eyes’. And yet the irony is that it is exactly the 
waking world that requires Alice to be the creature Carroll is not sure he 
wants her to be. The two Alice books, then, provide the perfect primer on 
attaining the fantasy of gender. 

Carroll’s text is matched by the illustrations both he and Tenniel dreamed 
up. In them as well, we see a maturing Alice whose identity is increasingly 
defined in terms of her gender, a construct that is realised, firstly, through 
size. For instance, a famous Tenniel drawing shows Alice with her stretched 
neck having eaten a bit too much cake. Here we see that Alice has 
metamorphosed from the sweetly frocked and aproned small girl to a 
monster, abnormally stretched, but curiously, with the growth primarily 
confined to her neck. This creates a picture that foreshadows Alice’s later 
incarnation as a ‘serpent’, when her growth actually disturbs the birds in the 
trees.’ From her dark- ringed eyes and straggly hair, we can also see that 
Alice has grown ‘up’: that is, she is now a monstrous adult-child, an adult 
contained in the body of a child. It is becoming a commonplace that Carroll 
dealt with his desire that Alice Liddell stay young by contriving that Alice 
in Wonderland will never grow; in this illustration we see Tenniel’s 
interpretation of Carroll’s desire. The young body is violently stretched; the 
punishment for independent eating is to turn into a monster. This is brought 
home in Illustrations 1 and 2: once again, a ‘big’ Alice is a monstrous one. 

Tenniel’s illustrations also demonstrate his collusion in the maturing of 
Alice. Compare Illustration 3 with any picture in Alices Adventures: what 
we see here is a grown-up Alice. Her face is more angular, her eyes and lips 
look made-up, she wears adult jewelry (pearls), and her pinafore has 
transformed into a ruched overskirt, while the sash she now wears creates 
the illusion of budding breasts. Once a Queen, Alice is grown; Illustration 
4 emphasises this by shodding Alice in a woman's boots. Even on the train, 
Alice had changed, gaining a hat with a feather, a tippet, a muff, and a purse 
(not shown). Alice is given a face and an identity in Looking-Glass Land, but 
it is a new and ‘cultured’ one, as are her pearls. 

To conclude: Carroll’s works create moments of instability in what has 
usually been seen as a seamless and ever-more-repressive cultural reliance on 
the necessity and naturalness of gender; in fact, ‘engendering’ is only accepted 
when the alternative is punishment and imprisonment. Alice’s famous 
struggles against, and her loss of control over, her physical size can be read 


” See Carroll’s own illustration of this incident, and note Alice's oddly-furred neck. 
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as Carroll's objections to the actual maturing of Alice Liddell; however, this 
trope, along with the many dangerous situations she becomes involved in, 
inculcate a reliance in Alice that punishment is her lot, and here she shows 
how clearly she belongs in the community of girls inhabiting children’s 
literature of the Alice decades. The emphasis on fault-finding that opens 
Looking-Glass allows violence to be a convenient narrative trope by which 
Carroll can exercise control over his creation, and, by extension, over his 
readers. In doing so, he, and his companion-authors, expose the world of 
children’s literature as one fraught with danger and fear. Childhood, while 
ostensibly the time when we learn how to comport ourselves in our society, is 
also the time when violence, fear, and the threat of death are the only means 
by which adults can ensure that their children will perform suitably. Along 
with her other lessons, then, Alice learns in the Alice books to be a good 
‘little’ girl, on her way to being a proper lady. Her various adventures show 
her acculturation: as she says when stuck in the house, ‘I’m grown up now, 
only to add ‘but there’s no room to grow up any more here’ [59]. The rest 
of her growing will take place in the ‘real’ world, but she has been primed in 
her fantasy lands. There, she has learned to be ladylike, to be patient, to 
listen, and not to contradict. Most of all, she has learned to be quiet. By 
the time she has become a Queen, then, Alice is but a ghost of her former 
self; by this time, her nearest relation is Sylvie. 
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CHARLES L. DODGSON’S VERSION OF PARI-MUTUEL 
BETTING 
By Francine E Abeles 


Introduction. 

A striking characteristic of Charles Dodgson’s mathematical work is the 
reappearance of topics written about previously. Lawn Tennis Tournaments, 
a pamphlet published in 1883 addressing the problem of guaranteeing prizes 
to the best players, seemed to have no antecedents. However, an earlier 
work that has received little attention, a letter to the editor of the Pall 
Mall Gazette published on 19 November 1866, bearing the title, “The 
Science of Betting’, contains themes that re-emerge in Lawn Tennis 
Tournaments. 

Another hallmark of Dodgson’s writings on mathematical topics is that he 
often published items that prefigure more complete work by others. ‘The 
Science of Betting’, Dodgson’s version of ‘betting round’, is the second item 
appearing in English on the betting procedure known as the pari-mutuel 
system invented by Pierre Oller in 1865 in France. I will argue that in an 
earlier unpublished letter to the editor of Bells Life in London and Sporting 
Chronicle, Dodgson proposed a system prefiguring the pari-mutuel method 
of betting. 

Dodgson frequently gave voice to his opinions in public letters. That he 
engaged in this activity from the beginning of his professional career is 
perhaps not well known. 


Background. 

Dodgson’s diary entry of 15 November 1866 reads: 

‘Wrote to the Pall Mall, giving the same rule for making a winning rule 
in betting, that I once sent to Bells Life: - this was in consequence of an 
announcement in last nights Pall Mall that a certain firm “the Messrs H. & 
J. Smith” were offering £500 for a secret of the kind.” 

This firm, from Merrivale, Abbey Forgate, Shrewsbury, had been 
distributing circulars advertising for sale the secret of a new system of betting 
guaranteeing that everyone who bets will win. The firm had been 
recommended to the public by several sporting newspapers, and used the 
recommendations in their circulars. Unknown to Dodgson, the newspapers 
had actually recommended a different company, Messrs James and Sydney 
Smith, turf agents located at 100 Jermyn Street, and members of Tattersall’s, 
the well-regarded auctioneer of horses. These favourable representations were 
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misappropriated by H. & J. Smith's firm. Dodgson responded to the Smiths’ 
solicitation, to deter some people from throwing their money away, and 
refused payment. 

In diary entries several days later, on the 19th and 20th of November, 
Dodgson comments that he had made an error in an example he 
had provided that subsequently was discovered by his old friend 
and colleague, Vere Bayne, so Dodgson wrote a corrective note both 
to the Pall Mall Gazette and to The Times, where the letter had also 
appeared. 

Dodgson discovered the idea of pari-mutuel betting on 12 March 
1856 * He writes in his diary: 

‘Discovered a principle (probably long known), of making a winning 
book on any race where the sum of the chances (according to market odds) 
is not exactly one. Reduce to a common denominator: put that back 
into odds, and make your bets in sums proportional to those numbers, 
giving all the odds if the sum of the chances exceeds one, and vice 
versa.” 

A year later he writes the first letter on betting and sends it to the editor 
of Bells Life on 5 May 1857, ‘giving an instance (the Derby odds of the other 
day) of a certainly-winning book being made by taking the odds in the 
proper proportion. * 

Except for the fact that the Derby, arguably the most famous horse race 
in the world, is held in late May or early June, what else may have motivated 
the discovery of this betting principle and the letter that he sent to Bell's 
Life describing it is not known. 

On the 9th of May Dodgson writes in his diary that an answer to his 
letter appeared in the ‘Answers to Correspondents’ section of Bells Life and 
he quotes from it: 

‘They say “your theory looks well enough on paper; the difficulty would 
be to find backers to work it out”...it is a fact known and recognised on the 
turf; it is called “betting round,” and considered so ungentlemanly a practice, 
that they will not bet with any one known to do it, moreover the winnings 
are in any case so small, that few can find it repay the trouble and the risk of 
not negotiating all the bets.” 
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* Pari-mutuel betting, literally, is based on the consensus of (subjective) probabilities of the group of 
bettors wagering on the competing horses which determines the payoff odds on each horse, those odds 
being inversely proportional to the amount of money bet on the horse. The system ensures a fixed profit 
to the track operator independently of the winning horses. 

> Wakeling 2, p.50 

+ Wakeling 3, p.55 
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Dodgson’s Betting Rule. 

Dodgson states his rule in the letter to the Pall Mall Gazette this way: 

‘Write all the possible events in a column, placing opposite to each other 
the odds offered against it: this will give two columns of figures. For the third 
column add together the odds in each case, and find the least common 
multiple of all the numbers in this column. For the fourth column divide this 
least common multiple by the several numbers in the third column. For the 
fifth and sixth columns multiply the original odds by the several numbers 
in the fourth column. These odds are to be given, or taken, according as the 
sum total of the sixth column is greater or less than the least common 
multiple.’ ° 

The letter follows. 

In his working of the figures in the table in the letter he mistakenly finds 
the least common multiple (LCM) of column 3 to be 60, changing it to 30 
in his corrective letter dated 20 November. (We use 60 to avoid confusion 
when discussing this example.) 


THE SCIENCE OF BETTING 


To the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette 
Sir, 

The magical system of betting, the secret of which Messrs H. and J. Smith 
offer to the world on such reasonable terms, has probably been known, and 
practised, ever since betting has been in existence. It is applicable to almost 
every event on which bets are made, and it may be mathematically 
demonstrated that, provided all the bets are paid, winning is a certainty. I 
chanced upon the principle myself some years ago, and, in the hope that it 
may serve to deter some from throwing away their money, I now beg to 
offer it to your readers gratis. 

The rule may be stated thus: ‘Write all possible events in a column, 
placing opposite to each the odds offered against it: this will give two 
columns of figures. For the third column add together the odds in each case, 
and find the least common multiple of all the numbers in this column. For 
the fourth column divide this least column multiple by the several numbers 
in the third column. For the fifth and sixth columns multiply the original 
odds by the several numbers in the fourth column. These odds are to be 
given, or taken, according as the sum total in the sixth column is greater or 
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less than the least common multiple.’ The last two columns give the relative 
amounts to be invested in each bet. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 

A 2 to 3 5- 12 24 to 36 

B á to l 5 12 48 to 12 

C 5tol 6 10 50 to 10 

D 9 to | 10 6 54 to 6 

The Field 14 to 1 15 4 56 to 4 


An example will make this clear. Suppose that in a race about to be run 
there are four horses in the betting, the odds being 3 to 2 on the favourite, 
which is equivalent to 2 to 3 against. The least common multiple of the third 
column is 60, and the sum total of the last 68, and as this is greater than 60, 
the odds in this case are all to be given in the relative amounts given in the 
fifth and sixth columns. Suppose, for example, that I multiply these 
columns by 10, and make the bets in pounds; that is, I take £360 to £240 
on A, I give £480 to £120 against B, and so on. Now suppose C to win the 
race; in this case I lose £500, and win £(360 + 120 + 60 + 40) = £580. 
It will be found on trial that I win the same sum, £80, in each of the five 
events. 

If all betting men tried to work this system, they would either be all 
offering odds or all taking odds on each event, and so no bets could be made. 
But the fact that this system of winning is ever possible arises from the odds 
being unevenly adjusted, so that they do not represent the real chances of the 
several events. Supposing this system to be applied only in cases where 
the odds were evenly adjusted, the sum total of the sixth column would 
always be equal to the least common multiple, and thus, whether the 
odds were given or taken, the concluding entry , in every betting-book would 
be “Gain=Loss-Nil’ - a most desirable result. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Charles L. Dodgson. 
Nov. 15, 1866. Mathematical Lecturer, Christ Church, Oxford. 


THE SCIENCE OF BETTING 


To the Editor of The Times 

Sir, 

As you have thought my communication to the Pall Mall Gazette on 
the above subject worth republishing in your columns, will you allow 
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me to correct a mistake in the arithmetical example? It should stand thus:- 


lrg 3 á 29 
A 2 to 3 5S 6 2to13 
B 4 tol 5 6 24 to 26 
C Stol 6 5 254029 
D 9 to l 10 3 27 t03 
The Field 14to 1 15 2 28 to 2 


The least common multiple of the third column is 30, not 60. The truth 
of the rule is not affected by this, as any common multiple would serve the 
purpose. 

I] am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Charles L. Dodgson. 

Christ Church, Oxford, Nov.20. 


Dodgson reasons that since the sum of column 6 is 68, and 68 is greater 
than 60, the odds are all to be given in proportion to the amounts in columns 
5 and 6. Using 10 as a multiplier to make all the bets reasonable amounts in 
pounds, he will take 360 to 240 on A; give 480 to 120 against B, etc. If C 
wins, he calculates that he will lose 500 and win 360 + 120 + 60 + 40 = 580, 
for a total win of 80. Furthermore, he will win 80 regardless of which horse 
wins the race. 

Using Dodgson’s figures, if each individual bettor wagers 360 on A; 
120 on B; 100 on C; 60 on D; 40 on the Field, he has bet 680. If C wins, 
each bettor wins 500 plus the return of his 100 bet, thus losing 80. But 
the track operator receives 680 and pays out 600 to each bettor, retaining a 
profit of 80. This is the amount of profit no matter which horse is the 
winner. 

The key element is the relationship between the odds and the LCM. 
The odds in the first two columns can be converted into probabilities. Below 
we also reproduce columns 3 and 6 and label them for clarity for the analysis 
that follows. 

Probability Sum of Losses 


1 2 of Winning Odds (3) (6) 
A 2 to 3 .60 5 36 
B 4 to | 20 5 12 
C 5 to l 1666 6 10 
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D 9 to | 10 10 6 


The Field 14 to l .0666 15 4 
Total ” 1.1333 

LCM 60 

SUM 68 


It is precisely because the Total of the probabilities, 1.1333, is not equal 
to one that this betting system can exist. Dodgson expresses this situation as 
having ‘unevenly adjusted odds’. The ratio of the sum of column (6), 
hereafter SUM, to the LCM of column (3), hereafter LCM, is 68/60 = 
1.1333. If Total were one, SUM would equal LCM. The greater the 
difference between SUM and LCM, provided their ratio is greater than one, 
the greater is the track operator’s profit. In this example Dodgson 
(erroneously) used (68, 60) rather than (34, 30) for the SUM and LCM, 
respectively, yielding a profit of 80 rather than 40, the correct amount.’ 

Placing this example in the pari-mutuel betting setting, the odds in the 
first two columns are those of the Morning Line, the pre betting estimates 
of winning, which are not likely to sum to one. The entries in the final two 
columns that determine the amounts of the bets translate these odds into 
wagers. In the pari-mutuel system, the final payoff odds are determined solely 
by the amounts that are bet. 


Conclusion. 

Both Lawn Tennis Tournaments and “The Science of Betting’ elaborate a 
method for conducting two very popular sports. Lawn Tennis Tournaments 
provides a scheme to schedule matches so that the best players win the prizes. 
‘The Science of Betting’ establishes a betting scheme so that when the odds 
are unevenly adjusted (i.e. when the total of the associated probabilities is not 
zero) the track operator will always have a profit. When the odds are evenly 


’ Technically, a total probability greater than 1 is impossible since 1 represents the occurrenc 


of the entire set of events. Each horse’s probability of winning can be written as b/(a+b) where 
a:b are the odds against the horse winning. Using “odds against” rather 
than “odds for” gives a as the amount of profit on a bet in the amount of b. For example, 
£2 bet at 4:1 odds (against), produces an £8 profit on the £2 bet (plus the return of the initial 
bet of £2). 

8 SUM can be expressed as the sum, for all the horses, of each winning probability multiplied b 
LCM. LCM has no particular meaning other than providing a constant thar yields integers 
for the entries in columns (5) and (6), the odds that determine the bets. Since SUM is the 
total amount paid out by the track operator, choosing a larger constant produces a larger 
profit for the operator. However, the ratio SUM/LCM remains the same: 34/30 = 68/60. 
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adjusted, the result will be, Dodgson writes in ‘The Science of Betting’, 
‘ “Gain = Loss - Nil” - a most desirable result.’ 

The principles of fairness and certainty underlie both Lawn Tennis 
Tournaments and “The Science of Betting’. Implementing these principles 
requires the use of simple mathematical techniques applied in a logically 
meaningful way. [Abeles 1994, pp.167-9] Dodgson writes in “The Science of 
Betting’, ‘it may be mathematically demonstrated that, provided all the bets 
are paid, winning is a certainty.’ In Lawn Tennis Tournaments Dodgson 
writes, ‘if you play 2nd or 3rd best, you are certain of the proper prize.” 

‘The Science of Betting’, the first of ten letters on various subjects that 
Dodgson wrote to the Pall Mall Gazette in the period 1866 - 1877, is the 
only one on a mathematical topic. Lawn Tennis Tournaments originated from 
a letter to the St Jamess Gazette published on 1 August 1883, titled ‘Fallacies 
of Lawn Tennis Tournaments’. Dodgson wrote 28 letters to this newspaper 
between 1881 and 1890, three more on lawn tennis, and many on other 
mathematical-political topics.'” 


” Dodgson 1883, p.9 

10 Dodgson’s letter of 22 October 1884 is not listed among the 27 in The Lewis Carroll 
Handbook (1979), 119-20, but it is listed in a piece by Roger L. Green titled “Lewis Carroll 
and the St. James's Gazette’ in Notes and Queries, 7 April 1945, p. 134. 
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A PRELIMINARY NOTE ON LEWIS CARROLL IN NOTES 
AND QUERIES 


by August A. Imholtz, Jr. 


The Lewis Carroll Handbook \ists 13 articles on Lewis Carroll from the 
pages of Notes and Queries (NerQ), a journal for readers, writers, collectors, 
and librarians. Clearly there are considerably more. Sixty-seven entries 
on Carroll and his works are listed below, but the problems in working 
with the vast body of literature in the 150 years of continuous publication 
of NerQ make it difficult to draw up a definitive list. Individual 
entries in Ne~Q, by a conservative estimate, probably number in excess of 
200,000. Furthermore, the indexes to the series into which NerQ are divided 
and the subsequent annual indexes vary greatly over time. For example, 
entries generally are not double-posted and may be indexed under various 
headings such as Carroll, Dodgson, the title of the work in question, or 
even in a separate listing of books received, etc. Although those indexes 
have been searched by this compiler for Carroll, Dodgson, and the titles of 
Carroll’s and Dodgson’s works, their lack of uniformity in design and of 
consistency in execution makes it highly likely that some references to Lewis 
Carroll and his works may have been unintentionally overlooked in the 
construction of the following list. Entries in the index words list, a list of 
words discussed that was introduced in the 1930s, have been examined for 
‘Carrollian’ words (Jabberwock, Snark, etc.). 

The Carroll entries, like other entries in Ne~Q, range from the simple 
questions and replies to original notes and reviews. Some are of greater 
interest than others. 

The citation format for the entries listed here is: year; title of note or 
query; series or volume and issue number as appropriate [this varies over 
time]; date; collation; author; and a brief annotation regarding the subject 
of the item. The series designation is a bit complicated. From 1849-1923, 
NexQ was issued in twelve series with twelve volumes, or six years, per 
series. The 13th series begins in 1923 with continuous volume 145 and 
extends through volume 198 of 1953. For the 13th series, the series 
designation was dropped from the title page in favour of the continuous 
volume number and so is also omitted here. In 1954 a new series (N.S.) 
was begun but the continuous volume numbers are also retained on the title 


pages. 


OF 


1869 

Alices Abenteuer im Wunderland. Von Lewis Carroll. Uebersetz von Antonie 
Zimmerman. Mit zwei und vierzig Illustrationen von John Tenniel 
(Macmillan) 

áth S. II, no. 66. 3 April, 1869. p. 326. 

Brief notice of the first German translation of Alices Adventures in 


Wonderland. 


1871 

Behind|sic] the Looking-Glass, and What Alice saw there. By Lewis Carroll. 
Author of ‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.’ With Fifty Illustrations by 
John Tenniel. (Macmillan) 

áth S. VIII, no. 208. 23 Dec., 1871. p. 541. 

Brief notice of forthcoming Through the Looking-Glass. 


1875 

‘The Vulture and the Husbandman’ 

5th S. IV, no. 88. 4 Sept., 1875. pp. 183-184. ES. 
Parody of “The Walrus and the Carpenter.’ 


‘The Vulture and the Husbandman’ 
Sth S. IV, no. 89. 11 Sept., 1875. p. 218. C.C.T., Oxoniensis 
Note on publication of the parody in the Light Green. 


‘The Vulture and the Husbandman’ 

5th S. IV, no. 90. 18 Sept., 1875. p. 232. J.W.E. 

Note on publication of the parody, correction of errors of FS., and 
explanation of references.. 


‘The Vulture and the Husbandmanr’ 
Sth S. IV, no. 17 Sept., 1875. p. 232. GR 
Note on original of the parody and the nom de plume of a clever student at 


Christ Church. 


1888 

Curiosa Mathematica. - Part I. A New Theory of Parallels. By Charles L. 
Dodgson, M.A. (Macmillan) 

7th S. VI, no. 155. 15 Dec., 1888. pp. 479-480. 


Review. 


1890 

Lewis Carroll. 

7th S. IX, no. 230. 24 May, 1890. p. 407. E.C. Crawford. 

Query about date when ‘Lewis Carroll (C.L. Dodgson) took his degree.’ 
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Lewis Carroll. 
7th S. IX, no. 234. 21 June, 1890. p. 495. F Henry Gray. 
Reply to query of 24 May, 1890. 


Lewis Carroll. 
7th S. IX, no. 234. 21 June, 1890. p. 495. C.ES. Warren. 
Reply to query of 24 May, 1890. 


1894 
Sylvie and Bruno Concluded by Lewis Carroll. (Macmillan & Co.) 
8th S. V, no. 107. 13 Jan., 1894. p. 40. 


Review. 


1898 

Lewis Carroll. 

9th S. I, no. 6. 5 Feb., 1898. p. 106. Killigrew. 

Note on the Margaret Professor of Divinity’s sermon on death of Lewis 


Carroll. 


Three Sonnets and other Poems. By Lewis Carroll. (Macmillan & Co.) 
9th S. I, no. 11. 12 Mar., 1898. p. 219. 


Review. 


1899 
Lewis Carroll. 
9th S. III, no. 57. 28 Jan., 1898. p. 68. Edward H. Marshall. 


Query about Carroll letter complaining of annoyance caused to playgoers 
by non-appearance of actors. 


Parody on ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ 
9th S. II, no. 75. 3 June, 1899. p. 427. S.D. Collingwood. 
Query about Alice in Blunderland. 


1903 
Lewis Carroll’s Pedigree. 
9th S. XII, no. 302. 10 Oct., 1903. p. 289. E.S. Dodgson. 


Note and query on common Dodgson ancestor. 


1906 

Lewis Carroll and Charles Nodier. 

10th S. V, no. 118. 31 Mar., 1906. p. 250. Forrest Morgan. 
Note on Carroll’s literary debt to Nodier’s ‘La Fée des Miettes.’ 
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1907 

Lewis Carroll’s Sources: Burke. 

10th S. VIII, no. 204. 23 Nov., 1907. pp. 404-405. Forrest Morgan. 
Note on Burke's speech on “The Nabob of Arcot’s Debt’ and the ballad of 
‘Peter and Paul’ in Sylvie and Bruno. 


1917 

Dodson, Dodgson, or Dobson Family. 

12th S. II, no. 75. Dec., 1917. p. 509. Lancastrian. 
Query on genealogy. 


1918 

Dodson, Dodgson, or Dobson Family. 

12th S. IV, no. 80. Dec., 1918. p. 138. S.A. Grundy-Newman. 
Answer to query on genealogy. 


1925 

[The Broad at Oxford and Lewis Carroll] 

Vol. 148, no. 8.21 Feb., 1925. p. 127. 
Reprint of letter of R.T. Gunther to The Times. 


1930 
Lewis Carroll’s Marionette Ballad Opera. 
Vol. 158, no 9. 1 Mar., 1930. p. 150. Paul McPharlin. 


Query on sale of ‘unpublished ballad opera’ and “Mr Dodgson’s Marionette 
Theatre’. 


Lewis Carroll’s Marionette Ballad Opera. 
Vol. 158, no. 11. 15 Mar., 1930. p. 193. H.J.B. Clements. 
Reply to Mar. 1, 1930 query. 


1932 

The Source of ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ 

Vol. 163, no. 17. 15 Oct., 1932. pp. 276-277. James Arrow. 
Note on “The Pilgrims of the Rhine.’ 


The Source of ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ 
Vol. 163, no.18. 29 Oct., 1932. p. 320. W. Courthope Forman. 
Note on “The Pilgrims of the Rhine.’ 


The Source of ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ 
Vol. 163, no. 20. 12 Nov., 1932. p. 356. Wm. Jaggard. 
Note on Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll. 
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1934 
Author’s Inscription in ‘Alice in Wonderland’. 
Vol. 167, no. 26. 29 Dec., 1934. p. 459. Alfred E. Hamill. 


Note on inscription to Alice Emily Shute. 


1935 

Author's Inscription in ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ 

Vol. 168, no. 2. 12 Jan., 1935. p. 32. Stuart Johnson. 
Reply to query of Dec. 29, 1934. 


Slithy Toves 
Vol. 168, no. 15. 13 Apr., 1935. p. 261. William Sloane. 
Note on “slithy” in W. Whatley’s and John Bunyon’s works. 


[Relics of ‘Alice.’] 

Vol. 169, no. 16. 19 Oct., 1935. p. 288. 

Note on some possessions of the late Mrs Hargreaves from C.A. Stonehill’s 
Catalogue of Association Books. 


1939 

The Chess Problem in ‘Alice Through the Looking-Glass.’ 
Vol. 176, no. 21. 27 May, 1939. p. 367. John B. Edwards. 
Query on the chess problem. 


The Chess Problem in ‘Alice Through the Looking-Glass.’ 
Vol. 177, no. 14. 23 Sept., 1939. pp. 229-330. M.H. Dodds. 
Reply to May 27, 1939 query. 


1940 

Dobson, Dodson, or Dodgson Family 

Vol. 178, no. 24. 22 June, 1940. p. 442. E.E MacPike. 
Note on Dodgson et. al. genealogy. 


Dobson, Dodson, or Dodgson Family 
Vol. 179, no. 4. 27 July, 1940. p. 69. M.H. Dodds. 
Note on Dodgson et. al. genealogy. 


Dobson, Dodson, or Dodgson Family 
Vol. 179, no. 4. 27 July, 1940. p. 69. E.G.W. 
Note on Dodgson et. al. genealogy. 


Bibliography of Lewis Carroll: Additions. 

Vol. 179, no..8. 24 Aug., 1940. pp. 134-135. R.C. Archibald. 
Note on Dodgson’s contributions to the Educational Times and in 
‘Mathematical Questions and Solutions’ from the Educational Times. 
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1941 
Punch and ‘Alice’. 
No. 181, no. 7. 16 Aug., 1941. p. 91. M. Hatter. 


Query on Alice-inspired cartoons in Punch. 


1943 

C. L. Dodgson, Pamphleteer. 

Vol. 184, no. 7. 27 Mar., 1943. p. 195. L. M. W. 
Note on Dodgson’s pamphlets. 


“What I say three times...’ 
Vol. 185, no. 10. 6 Nov., 1943. p. 292. E W. 


Query on source of quotation and editor’s reply on same page. 


1945 
Lewis Carroll and the St. James Gazette. 
Vol. 188, no. 7. 7 Apr., 1945. pp. 134-135. Roger Lancelyn Green. 


Note on Carroll’s contributions. 


1947 

A Lewis Carroll Parody. 

Vol. 192, no. 23. Nov. 1947. p. 492-294. Roger Lancelot [sic] Green. 
Note on the versions of the parody of “The Sluggard.’ 


1948 

Alice in Wonderland. 

Vol. 193, no. 6. 20 Mar., 1948. pp. 127-128. Alexander L. Taylor. 
Note on mathematical reading party with Dr Paget in 1854. 


Lewis Carroll and the Making of ‘Alice.’ 
Vol. 193, no. 14. 10 July, 1948. pp. 299-302. Roger Lancelyn Green. 


Note on sources of various characters and incidents in Alice books. 


1952 

Alice in Wonderland. 

Vol. 197, no. 26. 20 Dec., 1952. p. 569. H. A. 

Query on marriages and burial places of the Liddell sisters. 


1953 
Discovery of Lewis Carroll Documents. 
Vol. 198, no. 2. Feb. 1953. p. 77-79. Duncan Black. 


Note on Christ Church Common Room documents. 
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Alice in Wonderland. 
Vol. 198, no. 3. Mar. 1953. pp. 131-132. C.A. Toase. 
Reply to query of Dec. 20, 1952. 


1954 
Lewis Carroll’s Periodical Publications. 
Vol. 199. N.S. 1, no. 3. Mar. 1954. p. 118-121. Roger Lancelyn Green. 


Bibliographical note excludes some of the mathematical publications. 


The Diaries of Lewis Carroll. Edited by Roger Lancelyn Green. 2 vols. 
Cassell and Co., Ltd. 30s each. 
Vol. 199. N.S. 1, no. 7. July 1954. pp. 319-320. 


Review. 


1958 

Lewis Carroll's Sister: Henrietta Dodgson. 

Vol. 203. N.S. 5, no. 1. Jan. 1958. p. 38-39. Stanley Godman. 
Note correcting details in EB. Lennon’s Lewis Carroll. 


1962 

‘Frabjous 

Vol. 207. N.S. 9, no. 5. May 1962. p. 189. D.J. Barr. 
Note on etymology. 


1963 

‘Alice in Wonderland’ - The ‘French Lesson Book’ 

Vol. 208. N.S. 10, no. 12. Dec. 1963. p. 461. Hugh O’Brien. 
Note identifying La Bagatelle as the lesson book. 


Charles Dodgson, Semiotician, by Daniel F. Kirk. University of Florida 
Monographs, humanities, No. 11, Fall 1962. Gainesville: University of 
Florida Press, pp. 78; $2.00. 

Vol. 208. N.S. 10, no. 12. Dec. 1963. p. 473. PT. Geach. 


Review. 


The Lewis Carroll Handbook. Being a Version of A Handbook of the Literature 
of the Rev. C.L. Dodgson, by Sidney Herbert Williams and Falconer Madan. 
First published in 1931. Now Revised, Augmented and brought up to 
1960 by Roger Lancelyn Green. Oxford University Press, 1962; pp. xvi, 
307; 63s. 

Vol. 208. N.S. 10, no.12. Dec. 1963. p. 476-477. Stanley Godman. 


Review. 
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1964 

‘Alice in Wonderland’ - The ‘French Lesson Book’ 

Vol. 209. N.S. 11, no. 3. Mar. 1964. p. 108. E E. Dixon. 

On another edition of La Bagatelle and a Latin and High Dutch source for 
the Mouse's Tale. 


Lewis Carroll Correspondence. 
Vol. 209. N.S. 11, no. 7. July 1964. p. 271. Roger Lancelyn Green and 
Morton N. Cohen. 


Request for information on letters written or received by C.L. Dodgson. 


1965 

Alice in Many Tongues: The Translations of Alice in Wonderland, by Warren 
Weaver. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1964; pp. 147; $4.75. 
Vol. 210. N.S. 12, no. 2. Feb. 1965. p. 80. Derek Hudson. 


Review. 


1967 

Alice’s Journey in “Through the Looking-Glass.” 

Vol. 212. N.S. 14, no. 10. Oct. 1967. pp. 380-382. Hugh O’Brien. 
Note on Welsh setting for Alice’s journey. 


1968 

Lewis Carroll and Charles Babbage. 

Vol. 213. N.S. 15, no. 9. Sept. 1968. p. 347. Willard Wiener. 
Query on Dodgson-Babbage relation. 


1969 

Alice’s Rail-Journey. 

Vol. 214. N.S. 16, no. 6. June 1969. pp. 217-218. Roger Lancelyn 
Green. 

Note on Welsh setting for Alice’s journey. 


1972 

Lewis Carroll’s “Easter Greeting.” 

Vol. 217. N.S. 19, no. 7. July 1972. pp. 264-265. Selwyn H. Goodacre. 
Note on the 12 issues of the greeting. 


1973 

Lewis Carroll: Alices Adventure in Wonderland and Through the Looking- 
Glass. edited by Roger Lancelyn Green. Oxford University Press (Oxford 
English Novels), 1971; pp. xxxiii, 277; £3.50. 

Vol. 218. N.S. 20, no. 7. July 1973. pp. 279-280. Selwyn H. Goodacre. 


Review. 
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1976 

Aspects of Alice: Lewis Carrolls Dreamchild as Seen Through the Critics 
Looking-Glasses, 1865-1971, edited by Robert Phillips. Harmondsworth, 
Penguin Books, 1974; pp. 524; 75p. 

Vol. 221. N.S. 23, no. 9. Sept. 1976. pp. 419-420. Paul Turner. 


Review. 


1983 

Some Omissions from Martin Gardners The Annotated Alice. 

Vol. 228. N.S. 30, no. 4. Aug. 1983. pp. 302-303. Michael Grosvenor 
Myer. 

Note on puns and references overlooked by Gardner. 


1988 

Taylor, R.N. (compiled), Lewis Carroll at Texas: The Warren Weaver 
Collection and Related Dodgson Material at the Harry Ransom Humanities 
Research Center. pp. 233. Austin: Harry Ransom Humanities Research 
Center, University of Texas, 1985. Paperbound $25.00. 

Vol. 233. N.S. 35, no. 1. Mar. 1988. pp. 113-114. Margaret Watson. 


Review. 


1989 

Making the World Go Round in Alice in Wonderland. 

Vol. 234, N.S. 36, no. 2. June 1989. pp. 191-192. T.D. Crawford. 
Note on a passage from Plato's Republic. 


1993 

Carroll, L. (ed. D.J. Gray), Alice in Wonderland. 2nd edn. Pp. vii+408 
(Norton Critical Editions). New York and London: W.W. Norton, 1992. 
Paperbound £6.95. 

Vol. 238. N.S. 40, no. 4. Dec. 1993. p. 562. Gillian Avery. 


Review. 


1995 

Dodgson, C.L. (ed. E. Wakeling). The Oxford Pamphlets, Leaflets, and 
Circulars of Charles Lutwidge Dodgson. Pp. xix + 382. Charlottesville: 
University Press of Virginia, for the Lewis Carroll Society of North 
America, 1993. $65.00. 

Vol. 240, N.S. 42, no. 4. Dec. 1995. p. 509. Margaret Watson. 


Review. 
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ALICE ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY FURNISS 
A brief biographical study and a checklist of editions 


by Selwyn H. Goodacre and Edward Wakeling 


In this article, we hope to provide readers with the main elements of 
our talk to the Lewis Carroll Society in 1997. We have, for some years, 
jointly worked on a checklist of editions in which the illustrations for 
Alices Adventures in Wonderland by Harry Furniss appear. The checklist 
is a first attempt. We have consulted a number of important collectors 
and collections around the world in order to compile this list. If 
readers have further information to add to the list, either omissions or 
corrections, we shall be very pleased to hear from them. To put the 
checklist into context, we begin with a brief biographical study of the 
illustrator. 

Harry Furniss (1854-1925) seemed to model himself on John Tenniel, a 
man he worshipped. He admitted that he was strongly influenced and 
impressed by Tenniel’s illustrations for Alices Adventures in Wonderland which 
he saw, as a boy of eleven, when the book first came out. He says so in his 
autobiographical book, The Confessions of an Illustrator (T. Fisher Unwin, 
1901). He goes on to say that he regretted not being old enough to illustrate 
the Alice books for himself. He must have been delighted when Carroll 
singled him out to illustrate the Sylvie and Bruno books. Carroll noticed 
Purniss's ability to draw both character likenesses and grotesques, an essential 
ingredient for his new book. Furniss accepted the commission, little realising 
that Carroll had very high expectations of his illustrators: expectations that 
nearly ended in disaster. 

In personality Harry Furniss was very different from John Tenniel. The 
Punch illustrator, Tenniel, was a quiet and modest gentleman in the true 
Victorian tradition. Furniss was an extrovert character, at ease in society, full 
of self-importance, and a well-known performer who presented some of his 
- satirised characters on stage. Carroll and Tenniel worked well in a 
professional relationship which grew, slowly but surely, into mutual respect 
and lasting friendship. Biographers report disagreements between the two 
men, probably suggested by Furniss in his books, all published after Carroll's 
death. There is no doubt that Furniss envied the friendship between Carroll 
and Tenniel, a friendship which he was not able to establish himself. Partly, 
this was due to the fact that Furniss was very egocentric in temperament. 
He did not like to be told what and how to draw. He liked to use his own 
imagination. He was adept at the quick sketch, a talent he used to good effect 
in the pages of Punch. But illustrating a book, especially for someone like 
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Carroll, who had a clear vision of what he wanted, was a different matter. 
Carroll provided copious written notes accompanied by sketches to help his 
illustrators gain the same image he had in his head. Furniss, for whatever 
reason, often chose to ignore the instructions of the author, and hence landed 
himself in hot water. Carroll, frequently conciliatory in his dealings with 
Furniss, found the relationship frustrating. Furniss often made drawings 
without consulting the text, and Carroll was forced to ask for a re-drawing, 
or, as was sometimes the case, altered his text to accommodate Furniss’s 
mistakes. A disagreement over the proportions of the fairy, Sylvie, in a picture 
with an animal, almost resulted in Furniss giving up the commission. After 
some blustering on both sides, the matter was resolved. However, Furniss 
remained hurt by the incident, and he was to take his revenge, but not until 
after Carroll’s death when he was confident of being unchallenged in his 
comments and opinions. 

Sylvie and Bruno was nothing like Alices Adventures. Furniss said that 
this was a bitter disappointment to him. Inwardly, he nursed an ambition 
to do his own illustrated version of Alice. When the copyright of the book ran 
out in 1907, he was ready. But few people have seen Alice illustrated by Harry 
Furniss. At an exhibition of Furniss’s work held at the National Portrait 
Gallery in 1983, no mention is made of his Alice drawings, nor is there a 
reference in the published catalogue of his works. Yet Furniss drew at least 
twenty illustrations for the book. Prior to that, note must be made of three 
Tennielesque parodies that Furniss drew for his book, Harry Furniss at 
Home (T. Fisher Unwin, 1904). In this he drew John Bull meeting 
the Caterpillar, and two drawings, almost exact copies of Tenniel, for 
‘Father William’, as part of a lampoon titled ‘Fragments from the Fiscal 
Wonderland’ (pp. 68-76). 

There is, strangely, no mention of the Furniss illustrations of Alice in 
the Lewis Carroll Handbook. They first appeared in the original sections 
of The Children’s Encyclopedia edited by Arthur Mee. These were issued 
during 1908 and 1909 in 50 parts, and there were twenty illustrations 
in total. Sixteen of the original drawings by Furniss are now part of the 
Berol Collection (New York University Library). The whereabouts of 
the other four original illustrations is not known. The text and illustrations 
for this version of Alices Adventures were re-issued in various forms there- 
after, often with only the pagination changed. In some cases the text was 
re-set, but the style, and often the borders around the page, remained the 
same. 

In order to help with the identification of the Furniss illustrations for 
Alices Adventures in Wonderland, the following checklist is provided. 
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A checklist of editions using Harry Furniss’s Alice illustrations 


1. The fortnightly issues of The Childrens Encyclopedia 1908-9, issues Nos. 
28, 29 and 30 (of 50), edited by Arthur Mee. 


(a) Section 1 - issue No. 28 ‘Alice in Wonderland’ - pp. 2928-2938. 
Illustrations: 

‘Alice falling down the rabbit-hole’ - p. 2928 

“White Rabbit’ - p. 2929 

‘What a curious feeling’ - p. 2930 

‘Curiouser and Curiouser’ - p. 2931 

‘White Rabbit splendidly dressed’ - p. 2933 

‘O Mouse, do you know the way out of this pool?’ - p. 2935 

‘The Mouse’s Tale’ - p. 2937 

‘Alice in the Rabbit’s House’ - p. 2938 


(b) Section 2 - issue No. 29 “The Mad Tea-Party’ - pp. 3054-3062. 
Illustrations: 

‘The company at the mad Tea-Party’ - p. 3054 

‘Alice and the Caterpillar’ - p. 3056 

‘Alice and the Cheshire Cat’ - p. 3057 

‘The March Hare’ - p. 3059 

‘The Hatter sings’ - p. 3060 

‘The Dormouse falls asleep’ - p. 3061 


(c) Section 3 - issue No. 30 ‘Alice and the Queen of Hearts’ - pp. 3114-3124. 
Illustrations: 

‘The Trial of the Knave of Hearts’ - p. 3114 

‘The Queen plays croquet’ - p. 3116 

‘Alice with the Mock Turtle and Gryphon’ - p. 3117 

‘The Lobster Quadrille - p. 3119 

‘The Knave of Hearts - p. 3121 

‘Just a pack of cards’ - p. 3123 


2. We have some evidence that the parts were re-issued in 1910 in similar 
format. 


3. Bound set of The Childrens Encyclopedia, edited by Arthur Mee - 
includes the above sections in Volume 5, with the same pagination. The 
volumes are in red cloth, with a design on the front in blind, showing the 
title on a scroll across a Globe, lettering on the spine in gilt. The volumes 
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are undated, but presumably date from 1908-9. A note at the foot of the 
title page says ‘Integral parts of THE CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
are copyrighted in the United States of America, and all rights of 


reproduction are reserved.’ 


4. Harmsworth Fortnightly, The Worlds Great Books, A Literary Self- 
Educator (1909). 30 fortnightly parts edited by Arthur Mee and J. A. 
Hammerton: The Amalgamated Press Ltd. (1909 date from British Library 


accession date). 


‘Alice's Adventures in Wonderland’ on pp. 773-781 (not the same text 
as for Children’s Encyclopedia) with fifteen illustrations by Harry Furniss 
(most smaller than originally produced in Children’s Encyclopedia). The 
missing illustrations are: ‘Alice in the Rabbits House,’ “The Hatter sings,’ 
‘The Dormouse falls asleep,’ ‘Alice with the Mock Turtle and Gryphon,’ 
and “The Knave of Hearts.’ 


5. Childrens Encyclopedia (possibly the USA version). Same as the UK 
edition, but different pagination (uses American spelling - e.g. ‘labeled’ 
instead of ‘labelled’). Not dated. 


Part 1 pp. 1088-1098; Part 2 pp. 1178-1186; Part 3 pp. 1332-1342. 
Contains the full complement of twenty illustrations, by Harry Furniss. 


6. Childrens Encyclopedia (possibly another USA version). Same as the UK 
edition, but different pagination (uses American spelling - e.g. ‘labeled’ 
instead of ‘labelled’). Not dated. 


Part 1 pp. 2952-2962; Part 2 pp. 3088-3096; Part 3 pp. 3156-3166. 
Contains the full complement of twenty illustrations, by Harry Furniss. 


7. Tesoro de la Juventud, Spanish translation of the Childrens Encyclopedia 

similar in style to the UK version, not dated. Contains ‘Alicia en el Pais de 

las Maravillas’ pp. 2611-2614 including three Furniss illustrations; “White 
Rabbit,’ “What a curious feeling,’ and “Curiouser and curiouser.’ Details of 
the other two instalments not known. 


8. The Worlds Great Books in Outline (1909), edited by J. A. Hammerton: 
The Educational Book Co., Ltd., London. 


First volume pp. 1-592. ‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland’ on pp. 491- 
502, with seven illustrations by Harry Furniss 
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9. Russian translation of Alices Adventures in Wonderland (19092), 
published in a book titled “Golden Childhood,’ St. Petersburg, Russia. 
Black cloth with pictorial cover showing “March Hare’ by Harry Furniss, 
pp. 1-160. Contains ‘Alice’ story, pp. 1-63 with full complement of twenty 


illustrations by Harry Furniss. Translator unknown. 


10. The Everyday Library for Young People (19162), edited by Arthur Mee 
and Holland Thompson (Editors of the Book of Knowledge): The Grolier 
Society, New York; The Educational Book Company, London. 


‘Scenes from Alice in Wonderland, and Through the Looking-Glass’ on 
pp. 40-54, with one illustration by Harry Furniss (Gryphon and Mock 
Turtle). 


11. Winged Flights into Story Land (1929): McDougall’s Educational Co., 
Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 


Includes ‘Who Stole the Tarts? dramatised from Lewis Caroll’s (sic) 
‘Alice in Wonderland,’ pp. 48-59, with five illustrations each styled as 
‘From the drawing by Harry Furniss’: “The Mouse’s Tale’ (titled ‘Alice's 
friends of the jury’); “The Knave of Hearts’ (untitled); “The company at the 
mad Tea-Party’ (titled “The Witnesses’); “The Queen plays Croquet’ 
(untitled); “The Trial of the Knave of Hearts’ (titled “The Trial’) - this 
illustration is in full colour. (There is a further picture of the White Rabbit 
not by Furniss). 


12. Hebrew translation of Alices Adventures in Wonderland (1950), El 
Hamaran, Tel Aviv. This edition has a selection of the Furniss pictures. 


Translated by A. Bin Nun. 


13. Alices Adventures in Wonderland, Lewis Carroll’ famous story illustrated 
by Harry Furniss (1985): reduced facsimile produced by Edward Wakeling 
in a limited edition of 42 copies (to mark the Lewis Carroll Society's 
summer visit to Hastings). Twenty illustrations by Harry Furniss. The 
facsimile is taken from No. 1. above. 


2K OK KOK 
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THE TWO ALICE STORIES 
A HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE TRANSLATIONS 
INTO JAPANESE 


by Sho Hara 


The early translators of the Alice books in Japan faced certain problems 
which are not encountered by present-day translators: the readers were 
unfamiliar with the cultural background of the stories and even unfamiliar 
with the life style of English people. Proper names and things were therefore 
sometimes replaced by Japanese names and things. 


Through the Looking-Glass was the first of the two Alice stories to be 
translated. The translator was Tenkei Hasegawa, whose translation appeared 
in 1899 in the magazine Shonen Sekai (The Boys’ World). The proper names 
appeared as follows: 

Alice as Miyo (a Japanese girl's name) 

Tweedle-Dee and Tweedle-Dum as Tarokichi and Jirokichi (boys 
names) 

Humpty-Dumpry as Gonbei ( a farmers name) 

The Unicorn as a single-horned rhinoceros 

Chess pieces as Ogangu mono (toy pieces) 

Soup in a tureen as Miso soup 

The mosquito as a locust 

Bread and butter as Osenbei ( a brown crispy flat cake) 
Christmas as Obon (three memorial days for the dead in the middle 
of August: an important season for family reunion) 


The titles and translators of the early translations are as follows; 

1908 Ougon no Kagi (The golden key - Alice’s story) by Shizuo 
Nagadai: a serial in the magazine Shojo no Tomo (Girls’ Friend); partly 
adapted from the Alice story, but mostly invented by Nagadai. 

1910 Aichan no Yumemonogatari (The Dream Story of Aichan) by 
Eichkan Maruyama: there are many misinterpretations; it is written in 
conversational style and roughly gives the images and ideas of the 
original works. The misinterpretations came from the fact that 
Maruyama took it as a moral story as well as a tale of wit and humour. 
1911 Oshougatsu Otogi-banashi (New Year Fairy Tales) by Usagi 
Sanjin. Another story adapted from Alices Adventures in Wonderland. 
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Characteristically this translation used Japanese contemporary children’s 
popular songs for the parodies: 
For “The Little Crocodile’, “Mukasi Tanbano Ooeyama from a school 
song; 
For ‘Father William’, a song from Aesop; 
For the story of William the Conqueror, the story of Momotaro, 
a popular old fairy tale of a boy defeating wicked ogres. 


All these Japanese stories and songs were very familiar to contemporary 
children. These traits of the Japanese translations turned Alices 
Adventures in Wonderland into stories that were easier to read and more 
understandable for young readers who had little knowledge of foreign 
countries. 

When the Taisho era (1912 -1926) came, most of the translation of the 
classics for children were completed and published in several different 
editions called Collected Works of World Literature for Boys and Girls, The 
World Children’s Literature Series, and Standard Home Library. Two 
Alice stories appeared in the Collected Works as ‘Fushigino Kuni (the Land 
of Wonder) translated by Masao Kusuyama, who stated that he had 
translated the two works imagining himself in dreams while sleeping. In fact, 
he got at the essence of the stories, and his approach of translating was 
faithful to the originals and consequently laid a foundation for the later 
versions. 

During this era two main streams appear in the field of Alice translations: 
the complete translations of the original work (e..g. by Kusuyama), and 
stories retold for younger children (e.g. by Miekichi Suzuki). Miekichi 
himself is a children’s story writer. His Alice retold appeared in the famous 
magazine Akai Tori (the Red Bird) in 1921 and was entitled “Underground 
World’. Miekichi also changed the proper nouns into Japanese names: Alice 
as Suzuko-chan (Little Bell), Bill the Lizard as Kanbei (a man’s name), 
William the Conqueror as Kiyomasa Katoh (a famous warrior) , who went to 
Korea to conquer the country. The development of the story was given more 
emphasis and the infant words like omene (eyes) or otsumu (head) as well 
as onomatopoesis and mimicking were frequently used. The sentences are 
carefully constructed to flow in rhythms. Moreover, he added a cute little girl 
image to Alice. However, he stopped the serial after No.7 without completing 
the translation. 

In this era we can also find some other Alice stories: Fushigina oniwa (The 
Garden Full of Wonders) by Tomoji Washio, Otemba Alice no Yume (The 
Dream of the Playful Alice) by Shigeo Masumoto, and Fushigi Koku Meguri 
(A Tour in Wonderland) by Kiichiro Ohto. 
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These translations have very little nonsense. They were either versions 
retold for very young children or they were condensed versions for junior 
children. 

Through the Looking-Glass did not become very popular. After Tenkei 
Hasegawass translation, Saijo Yaso, a poet, contributed a serial entitled 
Kakami -no - Kuni Meguri (A Tour in the Looking-Glass) to the magazine 
Kin no Fune (The Golden Ship). In this translation the land of chess was 
turned into a land of cards, and the whole story was an adaptation from the 
original. The serial was made into a book in 1945. 

Two writers contemporary to Saijo Yaso were Shozo Chiba and Kenji 
Miyazawa. These two were much influenced by Carroll’s Alice stories. In 
some of their books for children you can find nonsense. Chiva also wrote 
some short nonsensical tales as well as humorous stories; but unfortunately 
his attempts at such nonsensical or humorous tales were not well accepted 
in those days as the world was not mature enough to appreciate and 
acknowledge nonsense as a proper part of literature. 

From the Taisho to the early Showa (1926-1945) publishing books was 
gradually taken over by big companies. This made the mass production of 
books possible and copies became available to anyone. The publishers had 
in mind average people in general as their target in the market, and so they 
introduced penny-books and handy-sized economy editions. A subscription 
system was introduced, which made it possible to publish “Complete works 
of So and So’ or ‘Selected Such and Such’. Alices Adventures in Wonderland 
entered three different nursery volumes : The Complete Books For Elementary 
Pupils, Young Peoples Library, and Complete Home Library of World Literature. 

Alices Adventures in Wonderland was also compiled as an English reading 
text, which was the beginning of Alice being taught in the classroom. 

The co-translation of Alice by Kan Kikuchi and Ryunosuke Akutagawa, 
both of whom were famous authors for adults, was entitled Alice Monogatari 
(The Story of Alice) (1937). It was almost a complete version of Alice as a 
penny book, which gained great popularity. The language style was a little 
old-fashioned, but there were puns in Japanese like Master “Shogakuboh’ (the 
old conger eel) who taught ‘Shogakubon’ (school texts). This translation had 
a great influence on the later translations with its nonsense and wordplay. 
The translation was started by Akutagawa, and after his death Kikuchi took 
up the task and completed it. 

After World War I, the Japanese world of literature was depressed and 
creative activities by Japanese authors were not seen. Only classic literature 
was read for a while. Wonderland was no exception as a classic and was fully 
translated by a few people such as Kenichi Yoshida, Tamihei Iwasaki, and 
Toshio Tanaka. 
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In the 1960s Japan’s economic development had a great effect on the 
publishing world, and commercial interests stepped in and produced many 
condensed versions of Alice. Ten times as many of these would be sold than 
of the complete version. 

In addition, Alices Adventures in Wonderland was turned into Japanese 
picture books: 

It was included in the World Picture Book Library (20 Vols); 
Yukio Mishima wrote the story and Goro Kumada drew the pictures. 
In Toppans Picture-story Books Natsuya Mitsuyoshi wrote the story 
and Daihachi Outa did the drawings. 

For the Worlds Childrens Library (100 vols.) Hanako Muraka wrote 
the story and Jiro Ueda did the drawings. 

Among the rest are the Picture Book from Kodansha, Picture Book Alice 
and Disney Picture Alice for younger children. In Mishima’s version, four 
chapters were omitted, but the story was retold in a modern sense. When the 
Queen of Hearts shouts “Chop off their heads’, Alice’s pun works most 
effectively: 

‘(Atama o) Kiru’ meaning “Chop off their heads’; 
‘(Kaado o) Kiru’ meaning ‘Shuffle the cards’. 

It is very regrettable that in the popular digest versions of Alice the 
original nonsense is a little lost. The authors placed more emphasis on how 
the story went on, and omitted several scenes completely, or distorted the 
story at certain points, neglected the word plays, and changed Alice into an 
image of a good-natured pretty little girl. 

Of course there are complete translations by Toshio Tanaka and by 
Ichiro Takasugi. The retold stories, however, were in the mainstream and 
they were readily available. Thus distorted images of Wonderland were 
publicised and became popular. This phenomenon helped to create the 
Animated Alice film and books based on it, pop-up Alice books, and 
Kamishibai Alice (a picture story show). It is inevitable that as Alices 
Adventures secured its place as a classic work, all kind of businesses 
appeared aiming at using Alice for commercial purposes. 


The ‘Carroll and Alice Exhibition’ organised by NHK Service Centre Inc. 
and produced by APT International was held in three big cities in 1993. 
Introducing almost all aspects of Alice’, the exhibition attracted a wide 
audience. This text was written by Sho Hara for the catalogue of the exhibition. 
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A CHILD FRIEND SPEAKS 
AN INTERVIEW WITH DOROTHY BURCH 


by Sarah Stanfield 


In 1997 the Lewis Carroll Society was contacted by a former neighbour 
of Dorothy Burch. The correspondent had interviewed Dorothy on audio tape 
as a long standing Oxford resident, concerning Darwin’s revelations on his 
theory of evolution and how it affected the Protestant ethic. Dorothy’s father 
was a College Fellow and ordained, and doubtless had views on this topic, 
which, unfortunately, Dorothy, aged 90 at the time, was unable to remember. 
Failing to draw Dorothy on her chosen topic the interviewer commented 
‘But you did know Lewis Carroll?’ - which is where the tape begins. 

The Burch family were distinguished in Oxford circles during Carroll’s 
time, and moved amongst such notable people as Julian and Aldous Huxley. 
Dorothy’s mother, Constance, originated the concept of teaching English as 
a foreign language, and combined number 28 and number 29 Norham 
Road, Oxford to form a College for this purpose, which she called Norham 
Hall. It was here that she taught female students the English language, also 
providing them with a Hall of Residence. Her courses were eventually 
recognized by the University, and Diplomas were granted. Amongst her 
many helpers and supporters was one of Lewis Carroll’s favourite child 
friends, Annie Rogers. 

Although frail, and often in poor health, Constance Burch ran every 
aspect of her College, and carried the total financial burden herself. Sadly, the 
outbreak of the First World War caused the closure of the College, and 
despite receiving requests to re-open it after the War had ended, she did not 
do so. Mrs Burch was remembered as a charming and hard-working woman, 
with a remarkable memory. She was also a close friend of Lewis Carroll, but 
her husband, Professor George James Burch, had little contact with him, 
their personalities being as disparate as chalk and cheese. Professor Burch 
eventually took the Chair of Physics at University College, Reading. 

Dorothy, born in 1889, had two brothers and an elder sister, Irene. The 
boys both became outstanding physicists like their father, and Irene married 
a doctor. Dorothy studied biology at Girton College, Cambridge, eventually 
becoming a science and biology lecturer at Ripon Training College. The 
interviewer was one of her students, and a lifelong friend 

Like her mother, Dorothy was a woman of great integrity and 
considerable intellect. She had the local distinction of arguing forcefully with 
her vicar about the Prayer Book. She died in 1978, at her home on the Hog’s 
Back between Farnham and Guildford. 
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The family first met Lewis Carroll when Irene Burch was playing with a 
child friend of his, called Dolly Earl. Unusually, his friendship with Mrs 
Burch surpassed his acquaintance with her daughters. He wrote to her on 
20 May 1893, inviting her to visit London and Guildford with him - a visit 
of three days. They went in June, taking in a tour of an Art Gallery and lunch 
with Lady Woolmer, before going on to the theatre to watch Ellen Terry 
and Henry Irving performing in Charles T. After this they travelled to 
Guildford to stay with his sisters. 

In July of the same year, he corresponded with her about a puzzle which 
was engaging them both. He asked in the same letter whether a mutual friend 
would lend him her daughter without a chaperone, and in a postscript he 
added, ‘May I fetch you, some day this week, at (say) 3.30, for a stroll, tea, 
dinner and as much of the evening as you feel equal to? I don’t think we 
should bore each other to any unendurable extent!’ One wonders how 
Professor Burch may have felt about this. 

Other theatre visits,usually with a child friend in tow, are recorded, and 
on 7 May 1894 he writes in a letter about Mrs Burch, Dorothy and Irene 
attending one of his lectures on logic at the Girls’ High School in Oxford. 
He chastises Mrs Burch in May 1896 for exposing his identity in company, 
as the author of The Hunting of the Snark, and reluctantly agrees to do 
his party piece of ‘Bruno's Picnic’ at Irene’s party, which Dorothy mentions 
on the tape. 


TRANSCRIPTION OF THE TAPE 


Dorothy Burch You see ... 
Interviewer That was your mother rather wasn't it? 


Dorothy Burch Yes, Lewis Carroll being a bachelor, lived in College in 
Christ Church rooms and Mother used to take his shirts and mend them, 
and that sort of thing ... as a friend ... and Lewis Carroll used to come on 
Sunday afternoons. Mother said she would never invite anyone to meet 
him, ... Sunday was the day for calling in Oxford. He was welcome to come 
any Sunday, and if there were other people there he would have to be 
introduced to them, but he ... she, promised she would never invite anyone 
to meet him. 


Interviewer Yes. 
Dorothy Burch ... and of a Sunday ... now you know Lewis Carroll had 


an impediment in his speech? 


© The Letters of Lewis Carroll, Morton N. Cohen, 1979, Vol.2 p. 963 
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Interviewer No? Did he? 


Dorothy Burch Yes, and every now and then he would stop in the middle 
and Mother warned us that if it happened, she had advised him to start again 
in a whisper, because then his voice might come easier ... and now and 
again I remember that with children he had no difficulty. 


Interviewer No, he was at ease? 


Dorothy Burch Yes, and it was purely mental, and when he came in on a 
Sunday there would be various people round the drawing room, Mother 
would be introducing you see, he would shake hands with them and walk 
straight away into the bay window, and then talk to me and my brother, for 
something, I seem to remember my sister wasn't there. I don't know why. 
But, it was me and my brother he was so interested in and .. he used to show 
us tricks and he had one or two unusual tricks and ... 


Interviewer You mean conj uring tricks? 


Dorothy Burch Yes, oh yes, he showed us how to put a shilling through a 
sixpence, a hole a sixpence had made, and things like that seemed very 
wonderful, and he never talked down to children. 


Interviewer He didn’t tell you stories, or anything like that? ... because 
he wouldn't be there long enough really would he? 


Dorothy Burch Once, he did and that was my sister’s seventh birthday 
party - I would be four, and we were told that Mr Dodgson was going to 
tell everybody a story, rather, I should say twenty children, all my friends, and 
... we were told that no grown-up should be in the room. That was his firm 
... Lused to have, but it was stolen, the letter in which he said he must insist 
that no grown-up should be in the room, and I remember Nanny taking 
me down ready to go in the room and saying “Now remember, if you say one 
word we shall be listening at the door. We may not go in because Mr 
Dodgson has said he won't have any grown-ups in, but we shall hear if you 
make a sound, and so look out!” - and I sat on his knee because I was the 
youngest, and then he told the story of “The Little Foxes’ which comes in 
Sylvie and Bruno and he told it with perfect imitation of the different voices 
of the little foxes, and absolutely not a stumble. It was a first class dramatic 
occasion. That’s the only time he did tell a story .... yes ... but that was an 
official one. 


Interviewer [Missing line] 


Dorothy Burch Oh yes, he used to come every Sunday. He would amuse 
my brother and me with his conjuring tricks and things like that. He never 
talked down to you, he always assumed that you were as interested as he 
was, and I remember once he came in the morning - it wasn’t a Sunday - 
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and he asked for me, and my Mother knew that my sister was a favourite of 
his, and said didn’t he mean Irene? .. and he said ‘No, he wanted Dorothy, 
because Dorothy was five,’ and apparently hed made a bet with somebody 
that a five year old child could understand what he had written, and it was a 
thing that I’ve never seen since, it was called ‘A Little Book of Logic’, and 
we were in the dining room and I sat on his knee and he showed me this 
book and it had a diagram.. in which there was a square and part of it was 
shaded, and you were given a pink tiddlywink counter, and you had to put 
it somewhere... you mustn't put it on the shaded part ... and you must put 
it in the clear part, but it had to be clear and the ... there were a lot of 
conditions, and, but, .. evidently, I know I didn’t get it right, and I realised I 
hadn't and said “No, that isn’t the answer, it’s ...” some part of the diagram 
that it wasn't to be on, and then he got up and took me off his knee and 
said “Thank you very much’... and you see he simply wanted to test me as a 
normal child of five, could I understand his instructions? Well I did 
understand them, but it took you a little longer to work them out perfectly 
- I'd like to see that book, but I never have. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Editor, 

I thought I would drop you a line in regards to two, in my opinion, 
interesting and enigmatic topics. First I was puzzled to read in Knight Letter 
#58, p.9, of Dr Selwyn Goodacre’s supposed statements given at your centenary 
conference in Oxford. In this write-up it is stated that Dr Goodacre said 
something to the effect of “The Evidence” [for a non-nonsensical reading of 7he 
Hunting of the Snark] is “pure nonsense” and that he offered the following 
‘argument’ to support the above conclusion: “Believe me, I've tried [to find one 
such non- nonsensical reading?] but it cant be done.’ Surely there must be some 
mistake in the write-up? Perhaps Dr Goodacre’s real arguments for holding such 
sweeping general conclusions were omitted, while the Knight Letter ‘reporter’ 
focussed on the humorous, circular ‘argument’ provided by this well-known 
scholar. I say ‘humorous’ and ‘circular’ because I do not believe any thinking 
person would believe that a personal failure to find a particular answer to a 
linguistic puzzle could possibly be offered as a proof for it being ‘pure nonsense.’ 
And ‘pure nonsense’ as opposed to what? ‘Impure nonsense’ or ‘pure sense’? 
Anyway, here is, in my opinion, a more general version which might emerge were 
the above type of argumentation to be taken seriously: ‘Anything which I cannot 
figure out is pure nonsense’ and ‘I know that this thing I cannot figure out is 
nonsense because I cannot make head nor tale of it.’ So, I would humbly request 
that Dr Goodacre please clarify this gross misunderstanding or offer his serious, 
non-circular arguments in order to clear up what must surely be a ‘reporters’ 
error or, much more unlikely, a logical fallacy to make the logical Carroll turn 
giddy in his grave! 

The other point I would like to share with your readership is a bit of 
detective work on the identity of the Duchess. Michael Hancher, in The Tenniel 
Illustrations to the Alice’ Books, appears quite puzzled regarding the connection 
between Tenniel’s rendition of the Wonderland Duchess and the graphic 
portrayals of ‘The Ugliest Woman’, Duchess Margaret (aka ‘Maultasche’). The 
problem for Hancher does not lie in making a connection between Tenniel’s 
Duchess and the painting or drawings of Duchess Margaret (this connection 
appears beyond question), but in determining whether Carroll requested Tenniel 
to model his Duchess on this historical Duchess or whether it was Tenniel’s idea 
to do so. However, the answer (and I don’t know if anyone has noticed it thus far) . 
appears to be right smack in Hancher’s own write-up! Hancher first tells the 
reader that the nickname ‘Maultasche’ was ‘usually rendered “pocket mouth”. 
However, Hancher also goes on to say *...Baillie Grohman noted another 
explanation for the nickname, according to which it meant a box on the ears - 
alluding to a family incident with political consequences.’ Well, if this latter 
meaning is considered (that ‘Maultasche’ means ‘a box on the ear’), then Carroll, 
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who was vey interested in art, esoteric stories/histories, and nicknames, was 
probably the one who picked this particular Duchess, Margaret Maultasche. 
Carroll probably suggested to Tenniel to use Margaret as a model for their 
Duchess based on the following passage (from Chapter 8 of Alices Adventures in 
Wonderland) beginning with Alice’s: 

"...where’s the Duchess?’ 

‘Hush! Hush!’ said the Rabbit in a low hurried tone. He looked anxiously 
over his shoulder as he spoke, and then raised himself upon tiptoe, put his mouth 
close to her ear, and whispered ‘She’s under sentence of execution.’ 

‘What for?’ said Alice. 

... She boxed the Queen’s ears -’ the Rabbit began... 

It appears, at least to me, that given the undisputed connection between 
Tenniel’s illustration of the (Ugly) Duchess and Margaret Maultasche and the 
references to both of the Duchesses “boxing ears’, that Carroll probably had 
Margaret in mind when he framed his Duchess! And the fact that both separate 
boxes on the ears appear to have carried political implications, may point to other 
such connections. Alas, if only some curious scholar would dig up more 
information on Margaret Maultasche, we might be able to see Carroll’s Duchess 
through some of the smoke surrounding her at the present time. On the other 
hand, this thorny bit of information can just sit there (‘on and off, for years and 
years’) as another provoking coincidence jabbing the anaesthetised flesh of 
modern day sceptics. 

All the best in seriousness and humour, 
Fernando J. Soto 


Dear Editor, 

Fernando Soto's discovery of widespread former confusion between the words 
‘dormouse’ and ‘dormeuse’ (personal communication) sheds light on a very 
strange statement by Carroll’s friend, the novelist Charlotte Yonge, which is 
quoted by Roger Lancelyn Green in a note on pp. 259-60 of the 1971 Oxford 
University Press edition of the Alice books. Yonge maintains that dormice in old 
teapots were a favourite present amongst country folk! 

Soto notes that the 1971 edition of the O.E.D. gives an example of the 
confusion between ‘dormeuse’ and ‘dormouse (p.605): The primary English 
meaning of ‘dormeuse’ as ‘a nightcap’ (p.605) and the alternative meaning of 
‘nightcap’ as ‘an alcoholic drink taken immediately before going to bed’ (p.1327). 
Thus country people would have been very likely to put what they called a 
dormouse in their teapots, giving themselves a nightcap before bed and their 
visitors a fortifying drink before they had to set out for home on a cold evening. 

Yours sincerely, 


John Docherty. 
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The Editor welcomes articles and letters for proposed inclusion in The 
Carrollian. Contributions should be typed in double spacing on A4 size 
paper using one side of the page only. They should be submitted in duplicate, 
and wherever possible should be accompanied by an IBM compatible disk 
containing the article. Submissions should be addressed to: 

Anne Clark Amor, 

16 Parkfields Avenue, Kingsbury, London NW9 7PE. 


If authors wish to abbreviate the titles of Lewis Carroll's chief works, they are 
asked to follow our standard convention: 


Alices Adventures in Wonderland 3 Alices Adventures 
Through the Looking-Glass 3 Looking-Glass 
The Hunting of the Snark - The Snark 


For bibliographical references, it would be helpful if authors refer to the 1979 
D. Crutch edition of the Handbook as The Lewis Carroll Handbook when it 
is first mentioned, and subsequently as The Handbook. If, however, 
distinction is to be made between the various versions, please use the 
following: 


A Bibliography of the Works of Lewis Carroll (1924) Williams 

A Handbook of Literature of the Rev. C.L. Dodgson (1931) Williams and Madan (WM) 

The Lewis Carroll Handbook (1962) Williams, Madan and Green (WMG) 

The Lewis Carroll Handbook (1979) Williams, Madan, Green and Crutch (WMGC) 
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